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Electric Furnace Replaces Crucibles 


Interesting Features in Tube Mill of U. S. 
Copper Products Corporation—Piercing Mill 


Has Various Labor-Saving Improvements 


plant of the U. S. Copper Products Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, is the use of an electric tur- 
nace for the melting of ingot copper and brass. 
This mill, which has just been placed in operation, 
is equipped for the manufacture of seamless brass 
and copper tubing. The electric furnace installation 
will replace crucible furnaces. It is an important 
addition to the brass and manufacturing industry 
in Cleveland, which virtually started with the build- 
ing two years ago of the large plant of the Cleve- 
land Brass & Copper Mills, Inc., which makes cop- 
per and brass sheets, rods and wire. 
The plant of the U. S. Copper Products Corpora- 
tion is provided with the most modern equipment 
for the manufacture of seamless copper and brass 


(> of the predominating features of the new 


The Refining Furnace Is of a Special Design and Circular in Form. 
furnace, not 


appears just back of the furnace. The electric melting 
tubing, and has a daily capacity of 60,000 lb. of fin- 
ished tubing. The plant, which is located on a 25- 
acre site on the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, oc- 
cupies a structural steel and brick building, 350 ft. 
long and 250 ft. wide, divided into three bays, two 
60 ft. and one 80 ft., and with a leanto along one 
side. Each bay is served by a 10-ton Cleveland 
electric traveling crane, with a runway 22 ft. above 
the floor. At each end of the plant is a transverse 
Industrial track. The windows are all factory 
ribbed glass in steel sash. There is a high monitor 
roof over each bay, and excellent lighting is pro- 
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vided by the glass sections in the roof and through 
the window surface in the side walls. 

The plant is laid out on a unit basis. The first 
bay contains the melting, casting, and piercing 
equipment, the second the annealing and pickling 
department, and the third the draw benches. The 
melting, annealing and pickling equipment in the 
first two sufficient capacity for three 
times the draw bench capacity provided, and when 
the growth of the business warrants an extension 
of the finishing department, the plant will be en- 
larged by adding to the lower end of the building, 
provision being made in the building plans for 
taking out the end wall and making extensions for 
additional units. 

The melting equipment consists of the electric 


bays iS ol 


The casting pit is in the foreground, and the cupola 
shown in this picture, is a few feet to the left. 


furnace for melting Lake ingot copper and brass, a 
36-in. Whiting cupola for reclaiming foundry ashes 
and floor sweepings, and a refining furnace for the 
refining of copper scrap, including crop ends from 
billets, ete. 

The electric melting furnace is of the muffled 
arc type built by the General Electric Co., and de- 
scribed in THE IRON AGE, May 15, 1919. It has a 
capacity of 2000 lb. per hr., and 20 heats are drawn 
in 24hr. This furnace is operated at a temperature 
of about 2000 deg. on brass and 2200 deg. on cop- 
per. Various advantages are claimed for the use 
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ingots which go to the refining furnace. However, 
a plan will be adopted of running the molten cop 
per, if clean metal, directly from the cupola through 
a trough to the refining furnace, which plan, 
und practicable, will save a great deal of time, as 
a ton of copper can be melted in 5 min. in a cupola 
as compared with 4 to 6 hr. in the refining furnace 
It is expected that the excess sulphur that will be 
present in the metal melted in the cupola, coming 
from the coke, will necessitate keeping the metal a 
longer time in the refining furnace than would 
otherwise be required, but that this time will more 
than be saved by melting the copper in the cupola 
and delivering it to the refining furnace in molten 
rm. In case the output of the cupola is not clean 
metal, it will be cast into molds to await such dis 
sition as may be made of it. 

After the billets are cast, they are taken 
specially designed continuous oil fired billet heating 
furnace having an inclined hearth. This furnace, 

lilt by the General Combustion Co.. Chicago, is 
16 ft. long, will take billets up to 46 in. in length, 
and has a capacity for heating 150,000 lb. of met 
per day. The billets are fed in back of the furnace 
and move by gravity down to the lower or dis- 
which they are drawn by a [fork 
ind rolled out into a receiving trough. From this 
igh they are pushed into a piercing machine 
air cylinder that is mounted on top of the dr 
This piercing machine is a No. 6 cylindrica! 
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nachine of the latest design, made by the Standare 


Engineering Co., Ellwood City, Pa., and hav- 
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various new  labor-saving features. It 
a capacity for piercing billets from 
to 7 in. in diameter, although it is 
esent being used only for sizes up to 5 in., and 
capacity of from 100,000 to 150,000 Ib., de- 
ng on the size of billets that are being used. 
achine is driven by a 500-hp. motor. It has 





I nted sep- 
in bearings on forged steel shafts. The 
gs are moved backward and forward in unl- 
aking the opening between the rolls larger 
ller as conditions may require. This move- 
: controlled by a hand wheel which can be 


rolls, 18 in. in diameter, mou 
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operated from either side of the machine through 
a set of spur gears and adjusting screws, of which 
four are mounted in the housings. The top roller 
guide is movable upwards or downwards by a hand 
wheel through two sets of miter gears. This is said 
to be a very convenient and quick method of opera- 
tion, and to result in a saving of labor. The drive 
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to the machine from a speed reduction gear unit is 
by universal spindles. This reduction gear unit to 
which the motor is attached is composed of herring- 

ne cut steel gears running in bronze ring oiling 
bearings. 

The machine has a mechanically operated roller 
guide outlet end. The rolls on the outlet can be ad- 
usted for 2'+-in. to 7-in. diameter pierced billets 

the adjustment of screws. The upper part of 
this roller outlet end, which supports the rolls, is 
opened mechanically by an air cylinder. Imme- 
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diately upon the opening of the rolls another air 
cylinder is operated and the pierced billet is re- 
moved from the roller outlet trough by fingers, 
shown in one of the illustrations. At the rear of 
the roller outlet end there is a mechanically oper- 
ated thrust block which is moved back and forth 
by an air cylinder located parallel to. the roller out- 
let trough. This air cylinder is similar to tre 
pusher cylinder for pushing billets into the machine, 
and eliminates hand labor. 

Moving in unison with the thrust block bearing 
which supports the piercing bar is a rod traveling 
on a slide. The function of this rod is to auto- 
matically place the round bushings for supporting 
the bar during the actual piercing operation. The 
pierced billet, when reeling itself on the bar, pushes 
the bushings to the rear end of the roller outlet end 
and when the bar is again pushed into its working 
position, these bushings are redistributed. Air con- 
trol of the operating cylinders is from valves located 
in a pulpit located back of the outlet end of the 
machines. Because of the important features and 
labor-saving devices provided, only four men instead 
of seven are required to operate the machine, and 
it is expected that this number will be reduced to 
three. 

After the billets are pierced, the shells are 
quenched in an adjoining tank, go to the pickling 
vats, and then to the annealing furnaces. There are 
two of these furnaces coal fired, 27 ft. long and 7 
ft. wide, located side by side near the center of the 
plant and facing in opposite directions. Loaded 
annealing pans are drawn into the furnaces by over- 
head cranes with cables operating through sheaves. 
When the shells are removed at the discharge end 
the pan is reloaded and moved into the adjoining 
charging end of the other furnace. By this ar- 
rangement of the annealing furnaces some time is 
saved by avoiding the necessity of conveying the 
anrealing pan with the crane over the furnace to 


Independent Company’s Appeal to Their 
Employees 


Presidents of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. appealed to their employees Friday and Saturday, 
Sept. 19 and 20, to remain at work. The appeal was 
issued in pamphlet form, printed in from six to nine 
languages and distributed to workers. President James 
A. Campbell signed the statement for the Sheet & Tube 
Co. President W. A. Thomas for the Brier Hill Co., 
and President Thomas J. Bray for the Republic com- 
pany. In the Youngstown district these companies em- 
ploy 28,000 workmen. In each statement it is declared 
that the policy of the “open shop” will be continued. 
The appeals read: 


To the Employees of the Brier Hill Steel Co 


WHEREAS, according to the published accounts in the 
public press, the officials of the American Federation of Labor 
have publicly declared that a general! strike in the steel in: 
dustry is to be called Monday, Sept. 22, we feel that our em- 
ployees have a right to know our attitude toward the matter 

In justice to all of our employees, we have followed the 
policy of an “open shop” in the past, and this policy will be 
continued 

Under this policy an employee is not prevented, if he so 
choose, to belong to a labor organization; however, it is not 
necessary for any employee to join any organization to retain 
his job in the plants 

As employees of this company you have always enjoyed a 
“square deal,’’ and this company will continue to deal with 
its employees as fairly and as squarely as it has done in the 
past 

It is the desire of this company to operate its plants Mon- 
day. Sept. 22, and thereafter the same as usual, and we 


yould, therefore, call upon every employee to evidence his 
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the opposite end after being unloaded. The 
naces were built by the American Incandescent H 
Co., Boston. 

After annealing, the shells are pointed on sw 
ing machines and Bradley hammers, and are bro! 
down on a 100,000-lb. and a 50,000-lb. draw ben 
Two additional 100,000 and another 50,000-lb. d: 
bench will be installed. Finishing draw be: 
equipment includes three 20,000-lb. benches and 
10,000-lb. benches. The draw benches, contrary 
usual practice, are placed crossways in the bay, thu 
occupying a minimum amount of floor space pe: 
unit, and facilitating progressive production. Th: 
draw benches are driven by variable speed direc} 
current motors equipped with Cutler-Hammer con 
trol, including dynamic breaking and operated } 
rheostats and push buttons located at the die head 
This allows variation of the speed of the chain, 
to suit conditions on different sizes of tube, and ar 
increase of production and instant control in cas¢ 
of accident. 

At one end of the plant is a machine shop for 
making dies and for repair work. A completel) 
equipped chemical laboratory is provided for 
analysis work, and also has apparatus for the elec- 
trolytic analysis of various metals and _ alloys. 
Toilet rooms and shower baths are provided at each 
end of the plant. 

At the head of the U. S. Copper Products Co. 
is E. L. Heinsohn, who is both president and gen- 
eral manager. He was formerly superintendent of 
the Standard Welding Co., Cleveland, now a unit 
of the Standard Parts Co.. and later president and 
general manager of the Cleveland Welding & Mfg. 
Co., now a unit of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 
W. H. Keen, formerly metallurgical engineer of 
the Washington Steel & Ordnance Co., is factory 
manager, and H. W. Davis, who was associated with 
the selling organization of the same company, is 
sales manager. 


loyalty by reporting for work and conscientiously and ener- 
getically doing his duty so as to continue operations and thus 
preserve the property 
THE BRIER HILL STEEL CoO.,, 
W. A. THOMAS, President 


To the Employees of the Republic Iron & Steel Co.: 

It has been announced through the public press by the 
officials of the American Federation of Labor that a genera) 
strike in the steel industry is to be called Sept. 22, and in 
view of this report we desire to state this company’s position. 

Our established policy of the open shop will be continued 
Under this policy the practice of the company is to meet its 
employees either individually or by committees to discuss any 
matters affecting working conditions, wages, etc. 

It is our purpose to continue the operation of the com 
pany’s plants on and after Monday, Sept. 22, as usual 

REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL CO., 
T. J. BRAY. President 


To the Employees of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.: 

Inasmuch as officials of the American Federation of Labor 
have publicly declared that a general strike in the steel in- 
dustry is to be called Monday, Sept. 22, it is felt that the 
employees are entitled to a statement of the company’s po 
sition. 

The established policy of open shop operation will be con 
tinued. Under this policy an employee may or may not, 4s 
he chooses, belong to a labor organization, but it is absolutely 
not necessary that an employee join any organization in order 
to retain his job. 

The Employees’ Representation Plan now in effect through- 
out the works provides communication and means of contact 
between the management and the men on matters pertaining 
to industrial relations. The company will continue to dea 
with its employees under the provisions of this plan. 

It is the intention to operate the plant Monday, Sept 22. 
and thereafter, the same as usual. 

THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO., 
By J. A. CAMPBELL, President 
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Pipe Cutter for Heavy Work 


A pipe cutter designed to accommodate pipe from % 
in. in diameter has been placed on the market by 
Fox Machine Co., Jackson, Mich. The machine will 
pipe in lengths from a short nipple up to 22 in. It 
tated that the machine is capable of cutting a %-in. 
. in two seconds and 6-in. pipe in 1 min. 43 seconds. 
The base of the machine is of cabinet type and con- 
s the tank for cutting compound, also the foot lever 
h controls the travel of the cutter disk. This foot 
er is compounded so that a weight or 150 lb. on the 
r gives a pressure of 3000 lb. on the cutter disk. The 
\f the machine is cast with a flange around the outer 
» thus to prevent cutting compound from running 
the floor. 
The cutter disks are 6-in. in diameter and can be 
ised or lowered by turning a crank. handle which ex- 
ds through the front of the machine. The foot 
treadle is used to transmit the power necessary to force 
the disk through the wall of the pipe. 
Three different sized pipe supports are furnished 
th each machine. The two larger supports have the 
ers mounted on Hyatt roller bearings. The support 
the smallest sized pipe has plain bearings for the 
One outer pipe support is also supplied. This 





for Cutting 
rom 4,4 o oun 
liameter intv 
s from a short 


99° 


to 22 in in 

A weight of 

on the foot 

fives a pres- 

ft 3000 lb. on 

n. cutter disk 

has a rotating carrier which supports three sets of 

rollers, whose height corresponds to the height of the 

pipe supports on the table of the machine. A rod which 
irries a movable stop is located on the table. 

\ motor-driven grinding attachment can be bolted to 

ed in place of the pipe roller support thus to give 

ne correct bevel on each side of the cutter disk. The 

‘or is adapted to either alternating or direct current, 

olts. Instead of the tight and loose pulley regu- 
furnished a motor drive can be supplied. 


To Make Drop Forgings in Seattle 


H. Bacon, president Bacon & Matheson Forge 
Seattle, Wash., and V. Scott Matheson, formerly 
Western Iron Works, Seattle, early last year 
ised the Westernman Iron Works, a forging shop 
shed in Seattle in 1886 and have re-equipped it 
general heavy forging. The new owners see 
pportunity on the Pacific Coast for a drop-forging 
investigation having showed there is none there 
commercial work. New equipment hought in- 
a 1500-lb. Erie steam drop hammer, a No. 12 
ng press, and a full outfit of die-sinking machin- 
_The address of the company is Wahtcom Avenue 
Mr. Matheson is vice-presi- 


er 


Vest Lander Street. 


“en. and general manager. 
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Safety Guard for Power Hammers 


A safety guard which 
completely covers’ the 
working parts, as shown 
in the accompanying il- 
lustration is manufac- 
tured by the United 
Hammer Co., Oliver 
Building, Boston, for 
use with Fairbanks 
power hammers and is 
fesigned to comply with 
the safety laws as en- 
acted by the various 
States. The guard, it is 
stated, can be easily at- 
tached to Fairbanks ham- 
mers that are already in 
operation. While effect- 
ively protecting the oper- 
ator, the safety guard 
leaves the working parts 
accessible, both for oiling 
and for change of adjust- 
ment, through the door 
provided for that pur- 
pose. The angle iron 





frame is firmly held in Safety Guard on Fairbanks 

place at the base with Power Hammer. A door pro 
— vides accessibility to work 

two straps and bolts as ing parts 

shown. 


Standardization Discussed 


Charles LeMaistre, secretary of the British Engi 
neering Standards Association, was given a dinner by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, at the 
Engineers’ Club, New York, Sept. 18, which was at- 
tended by more than 50 engineers. 

“Standardization,” said Mr. LeMaistre, “is 15 per 
cent technical and 85 per cent human. It is an industrial 
matter and it is the industry that should put up the 
standards and get the help of the engineers and experts 
to support them.” 

Edwin M. Herr represented the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and spoke for this society. 
Guilliaem Aertsen spoke for the American Society for 
Testing Materials. Other speakers included, Dr. S. W. 
Stratton, director Bureau of Standards, Charles M. 
Manly, president Society of Automotive Engineers, A. 
Cressy Morrison, for the National Safety Council and 
B. F. Waterman, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., represented 
the American Gear Manufacturers Association. Other 
engineers present included George M. Bond, Stanley G. 
Flagg, Jr., and David S. Jacobus. 


New Direct Reading Micrometer 


A micrometer of the direct reading type is being 
placed on the market by the Production Equipment Co., 
Inc., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New 
York. This is the 
latest develop- 
ment of the Cen- 
tral Tool Co., Au- 
burn, R. L, and 
has, as its chief 
advantage, the 
fact that it is pos- 
sible for a work- 
man without a The Measurement Is Read on This Mi- 
knowledge of mi- canes: Dn Wade ~— 
crometers readily 
to read the dial. 

The barrel instead of having 40 graduations, as in 
the case of standard micrometers, has 10 graduations 
and it is only necessary to glance at the small dial 
windows in order to read the measurement. The 
micrometers are made in sizes up to 12 in., with or 
without ratchet stops and ten-thousandth graduations. 
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CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Observations of E. G. Buckwell, Secretary 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


Some interesting observations relating to present 
industrial conditions in Europe have been made for 
THE IRON AGE readers by E. G. Buckwell, secretary 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, who returned 
two weeks ago from a 3% months’ trip to England, 
France, Belgium and Holland. Mr. Buckwell’s touy, 
in addition to paying a visit to the company’s branch 
office opened in London three years ago, was for the 
purpose of studying the business situation abroad as 
far as it has a relation to the industrial activities of 
the United States, and to the development of American 
trade abroad. The main points of Mr. Buckwell’s 
interview are given below: 

“The industrial situation in England was very bad 
when I left that country. There were many strikes 
in industrial centers, but what appeared to me to be 
the most serious situation was due to the apathy of 
the working classes. The English workingmen do not 
want to work. They made very high wages during 
the war, and accumulated a lot of money, and now 
they want to play for awhile and spend their earn- 
ings. They appear to be suffering from a form of 
“shell shock.” The same situation prevails to a large 
extent in France. When they get good and ready they 
will go back to work. 


High No-Work Incomes 


“In the meantime, the English Government is 
spending twice its income. One reason for the large 
Governmental expenditures is that after the armistice 
England established a no-job pension for men and 
women to help the employees discharged from the 
munition factories and the returned soldiers and 
bridge them over until they succeeded in getting new 
employment. This pension system has been a good 
thing, but it also has had bad effects, as many men 
and women do not want to go back to work as long 
as they get pensions. An interesting illustration of 
this was called to my attention in Sheffield where an 
efficient mechanic was offered a position at £5 per 
week. He declined to accept the place, and investiga- 
tion developed the fact that with the money he was 
getting from the no-job pension fund and from a secret 
society and one or two other organizations, of which 
he was a member, he was receiving £6% per week 
as long as he refrained from work. No definite 
announcement has as yet been made by the Govern- 
ment as to when the no-job pensions will cease. 


Some Resentment Against United States 


“There is a feeling of resentment or jealousy 
against the United States in England at the present 
time because of our prominence and prosperity. Eng- 
land feels that we profited greatly by the war, par- 
ticularly in its early stages, and that we have won 
this prominence and prosperity as a result of the war. 
It is quite natural for England to resent our present 
prominence considering the fact that that country held 
the foremost position before the war. However, I do 
not wish to convey the impression that this feeling is 
displayed in any way to an American visitor. While 
in England I was always treated with extreme polite- 
ness and courtesy, and I doubt if Englishmen would be 
shown the same consideration in this country were the 
position of the two countries reversed, that is, if we 
had occupied a commanding position and had been 
pushed back by England to second place as a result of 
the war. 

“One thing that England resents perhaps more than 
anything else is the unfavorable rate of exchange. 
This not only hurts her pride, but increases the cost 
of what she must buy in the United States. The pres- 
ent rate of exchange is also hurting us because it is 
a handicap in making sales, as it adds 15 per cent to 


the price we charge for our product, and the En-lish 
consumer has to pay this additional 15 per ce 


Crude American Methods 


“There are many Americans in England now look. 
ing for orders or business connections. I am so) 
say, however, that many of these are ignorant . 


customs of the English people. These representatives 
of American manufacturers may be very efficient sa \es- 
men, but some of them are not worldly wise. The 


English people attach so much to form and cou y 
that Americans often offend by not knowing how ¢ 
approach them. Many of our hard-headed American 
business men are too blunt and brisk in dealing with 
the Englishmen. We’ve got to be more tactful. 

“The English feel that we have got the jump on 
them and have got ahead of them in the industria] 
race and that they must catch up. And unless we 
look sharply they will catch up. With our present 
labor troubles and lack of efficiency we are losing a 
great opportunity. We have got to get down to brass 
tacks and do business. 


Germany as a Coming Competitor 


“My prediction is that Germany will be one of the 
two greatest competitors of the United States within 
the next five years, the other being Great Britain. | 
found Holland filled up with Germans (mostly com- 
mercial travelers) who appeared very prosperous and 
had plenty of money to spend. There appeared to be 
about three Germans in the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
hotels to men of all other nationalities. Dutch busi- 
ness men are now afraid that Germans will flock in 
and pretty much monopolize all lines of business. 

“France has not yet settled down to normal condi- 
tions, and the cheapness of the franc is retarding busi- 
ness. In fact, France is more hard-hit than England 
by the low rate of exchange. France will suffer a 
great loss of trade because of prohibition in the United 
States, which has shut off the shipments of wine to 
this country. 

“While in Belgium I interviewed busniess men in 
Brussels and Antwerp and they told me that business 
was good and that the labor situation in Belgium was 
very satisfactory. I believe that Belgium is a better 
prospect for American trade at present than France. 
The Government of France appears to be afraid of 
a revolution, and is afraid to do things and take a defi- 
nite stand on various matters because of the fear of an 
uprising of the people. In that country there appears 
to be a letting down in law and order and morale 
because the Government feels that if it put its foot 
down there would be an uprising. However, I believe 
that normal conditions will gradually be restored in 
France. 

“England, France and Belgium will recover from 
the war, but it will take time and they will need al! 
the help we can give them. We are taking a much more 
important position in those countries commercially 
than we had before the war. They all want American 
goods, and we will help them and ourselves by supply- 
ing their wants.” 


Chain Belt Co. Plans 

Having recently increased the stock of the company 
from $1,000,000 to $2,800,000 the Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, will erect on a 23-acre site at Thirty-ninth 
and Orchard streets, in that city, a new plant, 150 x 
360 ft. The building, which will be of brick and 
steel, will house the concrete mixer. assembling depart- 
ment and a display room for concrete mixers. Ulti- 
mately the plant will be moved from Sixteenth and 
Park streets to the new site and other buildings erected. 

The Chain Belt Co. was established in 1891 by 
C. W. Levalley with a capital of $11,100. In 1895 the 
capitalization was increased to $50,000, in 1907 it was 
increased to $500,000 and in 1916 to $1,000,000. In 
1906 the Levalley Mfg. Co., gray iron foundry, was 
absorbed and in 1912 the Prescott Malleable Iron ©°. 
was purchased and enlarged. Officers of the company 
are: William C. Frye, president; C. R. Messinger 
vice-president and general manager; W. C. Sargen’ 
secretary; C. L. Pfeifer, treasurer. 






Trend of Strike Against the Striker 


Many Men at Chicago and Pittsburgh Are Returning 
to Their Jobs 


Public Sentiment Strong Against the un-American Agitators—State 
Constabulary Doing Fine Work in Pennsylvania, but Many Ohio Officials 
Are Helping the Strikers—Foster Shows Signs of Being Discouraged 





As THE IRON AGE goes to press several days ahead of its usual press day on account of unsatis- 
actory labor conditions in its mechanical department, it is impossible to make any more definite state- 
nent in regard to the great steel strike than to say that the trend is against the strikers. Undoubt- 
dly the greatest element in favor of the companies up to the present time has been the fact that the 
verwhelming and un-American character of the strike leadership has had telling effect upon public 
sentiment. Following the exposure of Foster, the syndicalist, by THE IRON AGE in its issue of Sept. 
\8, newspapers throughout the country have dwelt at length upon his career, especially his revolution- 
iry teachings. In Congress and in other public places he has been condemned. The poor showing 
»f Fitzpat: .k on the witness stand before the Senate committee has also helped to weaken the cause 
f the strike:s. The situation as a whole is, however, still serious, and it does not seem probable 
that the strike will end at an early date. 

Amid a deluge of inflated statistics given out by the strike leaders, most of the plants of the 
United States Steel Corporation and subsidiaries in the Pittsburgh district and elsewhere have con- 
tinued operation since the calling of the strike, with a small daily increase in workers, many of 
whom are of the foreign element who are considered to be the backbone of the strikers. Reports 
from Chicago, which has been looked upon by the strike leaders as their stronghold, have had a ‘de- 
pressing effect on them and their ardor for issuing statistics as to the number of men out seems 
to be somewhat dampened. Ultra-radicals in the meetings of the strike organization have advocated 
. general strike, the danger of which is somewhat offset by Chairman Fitzpatrick’s statement that 
“all talk of a general strike is ridiculous.” 


Important Phases of Conditions at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Sept. 26.—Every steel plant in of the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. In each case the 





the Mahoning and Shenango valleys has been closed by 
the strike of workers in the industry and every blast 
furnace has stopped pouring. Indications that 
American skilled and semi-skilled workers will com- 
returning within a week. All plants have been 
cketed, practically all of the pickets being foreigners. 
few Americans are seen in the picket lines. Manufac- 
turers are preparing to appeal to the men to return to 
their posts so that business which would ordinarily be 
placed in the valley will not go to operating districts. 
Conferences of American workingmen were being 
rranged for Saturday and Sunday to consider the 
visability of voting whether to return or not. 
Due to rigid precautionary measures by the authori- 
ties there has been practically no disorder, though in 
Farrell, Pa., 12 miles east, four men have been killed in 
lashes between rioters and the Pennsylvania State 
Constabulary. 


are 


mence 


Meetings in Ohio 


\s a result of Governor Sproul’s order forbidding 
en-air meetings in Pennsylvania during the strike, 
‘therings have been held on the outskirts of Sharon, 

, 300 yards within the Ohio boundary line, addressed 
y labor organizers. 

In Youngstown the police have been supplemented 
returning soldiers and sailors, members of the 
; erican Legion, who are patroling in uniform dis- 
d ‘ricts where disturbances may break out, while the 
| regular officers are detailed in the vicinity of plants. 
y Wherever radicalism has been voiced at meetings of 
rikers the crowds have been immediately dispersed. 

The Brier Hill Steel Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co. and 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. were the first to close 

r plants Sept. 22, and they were followed Sept. 2% 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Trumbull Steel 

Mahoning Valley Steel Co. and the Girard plant 
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manufacturers made it plain that their action did not 
constitute a lockout, but that they were compelled to 
close because of labor shortage. 

“Our plants are closed,” stated district superintend- 
ent James H. Grohe of the Carnegie Steel Co., “because 
we are without labor to operate. It is not by choice 
but necessary. We want to make it clear this is not a 
lockout.” 

Employees Paid 

The last three days of the week employees of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Republic Iron & Stee! 
Co. and the Carnegie Steel Co. were paid for the first 
half of September. Temporary pay stations were estab- 
lished outside the gates; about $3,000,000 was distrib- 
uted. No employees were discharged and they will be 
paid again in October for the balance due from Sept. 15. 

Mill yard rail crews either walked out or were laid 
off, thus temporarily suspending all traffic operations 
within mill confines. Temporary embargoes have been 
placed by the railroads on raw material destined for 
Valley plants and about 5000 cars of coal, ore and 
limestone are held up in the yards in this territory. 

Office employees are still unaffected and are reporting 
daily, though their duties are being curtailed. No effort 
is being made to operate with strike breakers or office 
workers. Only enough men are in the plants to keep 
boilers running and fires under the furnaces from going 
out. 


Inquiries Still Come In 


Despite the stoppage, inquiries for steel continue to 
come into the Valley. When the mills stopped there 
was enough business on the books to insure regular 
schedules for the rest of the year and war-time capacity 
operation was being maintained gn contract business. 

On Oct. 1 third-quarter dividend distribution will 
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take place, when about $2,500,000 will be paid to stock- 
holders in the companies, including hundreds of work- 
ers. 

Aside from the Youngstown Steel Co., 
closely allied with the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., all fabri- 
cators are still operating, though they are beginning to 
feel the effects of steel shortage. The Youngstown 
Pressed Stee] men walked out in sympathy. 

Manufacturers claim 85 per cent of the men want 
work but are deterred from entering the plants through 
fear of courting trouble. Representatives of the wel- 
fare departments have canvassed many of the Ameri- 
cans and some of the foreigners, and find sentiment 
strong for a return to normal conditions. Returned sol- 
diers especially are anxious for getting back and are 
showing considerable feeling against the aliens, whom 
they charge with responsibility for the situation in 
addition to the radical element in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


Pressed 
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Many union workmen here are in favor of a 
ough probe into the activities of William Z. fF 
Pittsburgh, and they favor not only his expulsion 
labor ranks but his deportation if the charges ap 
him can be proved. 

Members of the Amalgamated Asscciation of 
Steel and Tin Workers are willing to return and 
their contracts with the mill owners, but the str 
laborers and open-hearth employees prevents them { 
working. 

It is estimated nearly 40,000 men in the Mah 
Va'ley are idle. As yet no demands of any kind } 
been presented to independent mill executives. 

Books of all the principal companies have |y 
closed to new business. Up to the time of the sty 
there were heavy inquiries for sheets, tin plate, tubu! 
and wire products, and other finished materials. N 
deliveries are now being made, though premium pric 
are being offered for stocks on hand. 


Gompers Put Stamp of Approval on Foster 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor put the stamp of his 
approval upon the steel strike and upon William Z. 
Foster at the second day’s session of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. He explained to the 
committee that Mr. Foster had changed his mind and 


no longer believed the anarchistic utterances credited 


to him. Mr. Gompers related at length all his efforts to 
secure a postponement of the strike until after the 
October conference as asked by President Wilson. But 


he admitted that the Pittsburgh conference of the steel 


union leaders Sept. 16 demonstrated that the leaders 
had lost control of the men. 

“If the leaders had ordered the strike postponed,” he 
testified, “they would not have been able to hold the 
men. There would have been a strike any way, only it 
would have been a strike led by some radical who might 
rise for the occasion instead of by tried and true men 
who had proved worthy to be leaders. So there was 
nothing to do but to call the strike. I had sent a letter 
to the conference as well as to every one of the 24 inter- 
presidents involved urging that they 


national union 


carry out President Wilson’s desire for a postponement 
Several of them told me they agreed with me. But 
when they learned the true conditions at Pittsburgh, 
they voted unanimously against postponement. I an 
convinced that they had every reason for their decision.” 

Concerning the charge that “foreigners” dominated 
the present strike, Mr. Gompers insisted that these had 
been brought to the United States by steel companies. 

“If now they stigmatize them as foreigners,” he 
added, “they are but reaping what they sowed.” 

Much of his testimony duplicated that of Chairman 
Fitzpatrick in its charges that the workers were the 
victims of a “campaign of terrorism,” in Pennsylvania 
He disagreed with Chairman Fitzpatrick, however, by 
admitting that the steel companies had inaugurated the 
eight-hour day. But he insisted that this was only a 
“sop to the workers,” and put the same brand on the 
welfare work of the companies. 

The committee then adjourned to await Judge Gary’s 
testimony on Wednesday. Both Gompers and Fitz- 
patrick urged the committee to visit Pittsburgh, but 
received no promise. 


‘ 


The Situation at Pittsburgh 


Developments in the steel strike in the Pittsburgh 
district were completely covered up to Monday night, 
Sept. in THE IRON AGE issue of Sept. 25. There 
was comparatively small suspension of operations in 
the Pittsburgh district proper, but outside the city a 
number of plants entirely and others 
partly. In Pittsburgh proper not a single plant was 
closed, only a few men going on strike, these being 
At the Penn- 
sylvania and Continental works of the National Tube 
both located on Second Avenue, was some 
trouble and these plants were operated only partly. 
Two Lucy furnaces and three Isabella of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in Pittsburgh operation, and not 
many men went on strike, and at other large plants, 
such as the Co. of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. and others, there was practically 
no suspension of work. Pittsburgh, which 
pected to be most affected by the strike, escaped with 
very little suspension of work. The labor leaders were 
absolutely surprised and greatly chagrined at their 
failure to get the men to come out in the Pittsburgh 
blast furnaces and steel mills. 


+ 

u 
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? 
were closed 


mostly foreigners or common laborers. 


Co., there 


were in 


Crucible Steel America, 


Was ex- 


The Monongahela Valley 


Outside the city of Pittsburgh proper the situation, 
from the steel producers’ standpoint, was not so good. 


Up the Monongahela River among the plants suspended 
entirely were the two blast furnaces, open-hearth 
plant, the rod, wire and wire nail mills of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., the Monessen, Pa., works of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., while at the Duquesne, 
Pa., Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Co. some of the 
blast furnaces closed, and the open hearth steel plant 
and finishing mills were operated only partly. At the 
Homestead Steel Works, operating conditions were 
good, this large plant, employing nearly 15,000 men, 
being operated practically full all week. At the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, six or seven of the eleven blast 
furnaces were down, while the finishing mills operated 
probably 50 per cent. The McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 
closed all departments of its plant at Glassport, Pa., 
before the strike was declared, and is still idle. This 
plant has 44 hot tin mills, and probably will resume 
in part at least in a few days. 
Quiet at McKeesport 

In McKeesport, Pa., proper, where much troube 
was expected, there has been practically none. The 
National Tube Co. organization had made careful prep- 
arations for the strike, and was in splendid condition 
to defend its loyal men who remained at work and also 
its property. A few days before the strike was de- 
clared buttons were issued to its employees bearing 
the inscription, “I am loyal,” and these were worn bY 
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isands of men employed at the blast furnaces, steel 
= and tube mills of this company at McKeesport. 
far operations at the McKeesport works have been 
tically on a 100 per cent basis, and are likely to 
nue so. Other smaller manufacturing plants along 
Monongahela River have been affected to 
t by the strike, but defections among the men were 
tly laborers of the foreign element, who either did 
inderstand why the strike was declared, or 
afraid to work. 


some 


1 
eise 


Up the Allegheny valley the plants of the West 


t 


Steel Co., maker of sheets, and the Allegheny 
Co., maker of plates, sheets and other products, 
operated only partly in the early part of the week, 


ater many men returned to work. 


The Wheeling District 


The Wheeling, W. Va., district has been hit harder 
the strike than probably any other steel center, 

le from Youngstown, Ohio. Wheeling has been 
yenized for years as the hot-bed of unionism, and 
developments of the strike in that city are simply 

sat was expected. The main plants in Wheeling are 
blast furnaces, steel works, pipe and tube mills of 

the National Tube Co., known as the Riverside Works, 
blast furnaces, open-hearth steel works, plate and 
jipe mills of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., while just 


across the river are the Bridgeport, Ohio, works 
ff the American Sheet &. Tin Plate Co. and 
nearby the Mingo and Bellaire, Ohio, blast fur- 
naces, and steel works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. These plants employ probably 50,000 to 60,- 


000 men, and in the latter part of last week were 
tight. However, the National Tube Co., the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. and the Carnegie Steel Co. 
‘losed their plants, not so much on account of defections 
f the men, but largely for the reason that they desire 
to protect the employees and also their own properties. 
'hreats of violence had been made against the men, 
{ also against the plants, and hundreds of state 
iicemen and state constabulary as well are guarding 
ie plants of the Wheeling and Ohio river districts. 


down 


At Steubenville, Ohio, the by-product coke plant, 
) blast furnaces, open-hearth steel plant, pipe, plate 
{ sheet mills of LaBelle Iron Works are closed, 6000 
S000 men being out. This concern also shut down 
1 precautionary measure, and will not make any 
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attempt to operate until] it knows absolutely that men 


are safe and also its property. 
Carnegie Steel Co. Bulletins 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has been issuing bulletins 
on the strike, one in the morning about 10:30, after 
reports are received from the operating managers of 
its various plants, after the day-turn has gone on, 
and the other about 10 o’clock at night, after the night- 
turn has started. These reports, starting with Tuesday, 
have been steadily favorable, and while more 
others men have 
is gain in favor 


Sept. 23, 
men have gone out at 
returned to work, so that the net result 
of the company. The bulletin issued Thursday morning, 
Sept. 25, by the Carnegie Steel Co. reads as follows: 


» 


some plants, at 


“If a chart was kept by a steel man, showing the 
improvement in the strike situation, a line drawn from 
left to right would show a gradual rise since Monday 
night that would indicate increased activity and in- 
crease in the force of workmen that had been kept 
away from the mills by reason of the strike. This 
is indicated by the daily reports of progress from the 
Carnegie Steel Co. plants, and one of the officials this 
morning said that each day the accessions to the labor 
force are greater, and in no instance is there a reces- 
sion. 

“The overnight situation,” he said this morning, “is 
a source of not only gratification, but really is encour- 
aging. Improvement is shown everywhere, and at 
some mills more men than were needed reported for 
work, and these were provided for at other plants. 
With the absence of the disorder that characterized 
the situation earlier in the week, the improvement is 
given impetus, and, of course, we are naturally hoping 
for a continuance of this quiescence. At our biggest 
mills in the Monongahela Valley there seems to be a 
helpful sentiment among the workmen. The expres- 
sion has come to us from some of them that they are 
tired of their ‘fun,’ as one man termed it, and were 
ready to go to work. 

“We have found through each day that as the day 
progresses the men seem to lose their fear of intimida- 
tion and interference, and the peak of the number re- 
turning each day seems to be reached shortly after 
midday. 

“All told, the situation this (Thursday) morning is 
better than it has been all week.” 


No Arbitration with “ Volunteers ”’ 


Judge Gary is not willing to arbitrate moral ques- 
ns or confer with “gentlemen who have volunteered 
| ) represent the employees” of the Steel Corporation. 
a dinner given by Baron Rempie Kondo, president 
the Japan Mail Steamship Co., at the Ritz-Carlton, 
New York, Thursday night, Sept. 25, newspaper men 
| Judge Gary a request for a statement reply- 

to the proposition made in Washington by Fitz- 

| , chairman of the strike committee, to have the 
strike arbitrated by men to be named by President 
| Wilson. The Judge made the following written reply: 
“The board of directors of the United States Steel 

’ poration are the representatives of nearly 150,000 
holders, including 60,000 to 70,000 employees. We 
their servants and are selected to represent and 
t their interests and also the interests of all our 
\0) employees, the majority of whom, I think, are 
embers of labor unions. Moreover, I believe our 
ition is under great obligation to the general 
‘oncerning the issues involved in the present 


1 in these circumstances, I would not at present 
) “sume to answer the question propounded to me. 
‘ver, I will say for myself that questions of moral 
iple cannot be arbitrated nor compromised, and in 
‘pinion such questions are included in the present 
“Diortunate struggle. I also think we cannot nego- 





tiate or confer with Mr. Fitzpatrick and his associates 
as union labor leaders, concerning our employees, 
whom these gentlemen have volunteered to represent.” 


Audience Applauds 

In repeating the answer to the diners, Chairman 
Gary referred to those employees who are not mem- 
bers of labor unions as a “large majority.” This drew 
applause. He then turned to his audience and said: 

“You, as members of the general public, must con- 
demn or approve what I have felt called upon to say.” 

Immediately there were cheers from all over the 
room and shouts “We approve!” 

As soon as the demonstration 
speaker continued: 

“T will only say you know what the questions 
involved mean. You know full well that if the strike 
succeeded it might, and probably would, be the begin- 
ning of an upheaval which might bring upon all of us 
very grave and serious consequences. You know that 
the questions involved in this strike, which is led by 
Foster, the acknowledged revolutionist, are higher than 


the interests of the United States Steel Corporation.” 
Serious Period for World 


“We do not know what is in front of us. 
(Continued on Page 930) 


had subsided the 
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Oxy-Acetylene Machine for Cutting Holes 
in Steel Plates 


A machine known as the No. 2 camograph designed 
to cut hand-holes and other openings in steel plates is 
announced by the Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. This machine is a development and refinement 
of the original camograph designed for cutting slotted 
holes in the ends of street railroad rails for fish-plate 
bolts. The older machine is hand-operated and is lim- 
ited in its scope to comparatively small holes, whereas 
the new machine has larger capacity and is more 
general in its application. The torch is mechanically 
traversed at a predetermined rate, thus to insure steadi- 
ness and smoothness of operation. The machine has 
some of the characteristics of the company’s portable 
oxygraph, but with the difference that no tracing wheel 
is provided for following a paper drawing. Being in- 
tended for repetition cutting exclusively, the torch is 
made to follow a fixed path automatically. The con- 
tour of the path may be changed by providing another 
mete] form. 

The machine comprises a cast iron with a 
U-shape opening through which the torch flame strikes 
the work beneath. At the back of the base is a vertical 
post to which a double-jointed radial arm is pivoted. 
The cutting torch is mounted on the outer end of the 
radial arm, which provides for movement in any direc- 
tion over the entire area covered. The flame perforates 
the steel, and the path traversed is controlled by an 
internal cam at the top, the shape of which determines 
the shape of the opening made. 

A feed roller on the outer or free end of the radial 
erm is surrounded by a yoke in which is placed the 
guiding internal cam or templet required to control 
the movement of the torch. The feed roller is mag- 
netized by an electro magnet, and is thus attracted 
to the inner face of the cam, the parts in contact being 


base 





The Shape of the Hole or Opening Cut by the Oxy 

Torch Is Controlled by a Cam at the Top of This 

The contour of the opening may be changed by 
another cam 


-Acetylene 
Machine 
providing 


made poles of the magnet, one of 


thus acts as a traction driver. 


which rotates and 

The traverse movement or feed is provided by a 
small variable speed electric motor mounted on the 
swinging radial arm. The motor drives the feed roller 
through a double worm reducing gear, and the mag- 
netic pull provides for the necessary traction. The 
electric current that operates the motor also serves to 
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energize the electro-magnet by which the feed 
is held to the cam face. Direct current is requir 
The cam plate fits into a circular opening }: 
yoke or cam holder, and is readily removable. 
nominal diameter of the largest hole cut is 7 in 
openings other than circular, having one dimension 
larger, may be provided for. It is stated that a 
hole having a periphery of 12 to 13 in. can be smoo 
cut in %-in. to %-in. steel plate in 1 min. A screw 
eye is provided in the top of the vertical post for 
ing the machine on and off the plates with a hoist 


New Motors for Machine Tools 


A new line of commutating pole direct current mo 
tors and generators is being introduced by the Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. The line includes the 
following standard ratings: 
rise) motors, for applications 
where the 
quirements are 


Continuous rated (50 deg. C. 


power 


nitely known 
Normal rated (40 
deg. C. rise) genera 
purpose motors 
Adjustable speed 


motors for 
or intermittent serv 
ice 


Generators and ex 


continuous 


citers 


For constant 





Fan-Cooled Direct-Current Motor 
speed motors. the 
ratings and speeds are the same as _ those of 


€0-cycle induction motors, and they can thus be used in 
terchangeably with induction motors for direct-con 
nected applications without changing the method of 
drive or the ratio of gearing. Adjustable speed mo 
tors, intended particularly for machine tool and similar 
applications, are provided for 2 to 1, 3 to 1 or 4 to 1 
speed range. Generator speeds also correspond to 
those of induction motors, thus permitting the direct 
coupling of the machines to form motor-generator sets 
in various combinations. The l:ne of ratings now com 
plete covers motors from % to 50 hp. and generators 
from % to 40 kw., while larger s:zes are under devel 
opment, 

Cast steel yokes, combining light weight and rigid 
construction, are used for the larger ratings while the 
smaller machines, which are of the bi-polar type, have 
riveted frames. The accessibility of the commutato! 
is shown by the illustration. Protecting grid covers 
can be provided for the openings in the front bearing 
bracket, and may be applied even to machines in service 
without affecting the rating. Solid covers are used 
with completely inclosed motors, the rating of thes¢ 
machines be’‘ne somewhat lower than open or semi 
enclosed motors. 

All machines have rng oiling, dust proof bearings 
while the windings are treated to resist oil and mois 
ture. Conduit terminal boxes, regularly supplied, hav 
removable covers, giv.ng access to the terminals. Box 
‘ype brush holders are adjustable for tension and suita 
ble for either direction of rotetion. The armature cor‘ 
has the laminations riveted together, permitting the r« 
moval of the shaft without dismantling the core of th 
commutator, while fcr ratings of 20 hp. 850 rpm. and 
larger, the core and commutator are bui-t on a sleeve, 
so that the shaft can be pressed out of the finished 
armature without disturbing the windings. 

A feature emphasized is the ventilating system. The 
air is drawn out by the fan mounted on the rear arma 
ture head; fresh cool a'r flows in through the vent 
lating ducts and takes up the heat from the iron and 
windings. This heated air is forced out through open- 
ings in the periphery of the rear bearing bracket. With 
thorough ventilation the internal temperatures are kep* 
low thus to prolong the life of the insulation. 

The motors are designed for belted as well as direct 
connected applications and are stated to be particularly 
suited to the exacting requirements of machine too! 
service. 









The Human Factor First in Industry 


Various Reasons for Labor Unrest and 
Remedies Suggested at Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of Associated Business Papers 


the people and a disturbing factor throughout 
the world, constituted the leading topic of dis- 
ssion in the fourteenth annual convention of the 
\ssociated Business Papers, held at the Congress Hotel, 
ago, on Sept. 18, 19 and 20. Among those who 
presented their views on the subject were Charles Piez, 
president of the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, and during the 
var head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation; Harry 
Tipper, manager of Automotive Industries, New York; 
amuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, Chicago; 
reneral Leonard Wood, and Prof. T. C. Soares of the 
iniversity of Chicago, the latter two being speakers 
at the banquet. 
Various ideas were brought forward regarding the 
auses of existing unrest and means of remedying it, 
t there was general agreement on the point that this 
country is facing a serious problem which must be 
solved in a constructive and thorough manner. 


T HE labor problem, now foremost in the minds of 


—~ 


Must Counteract Propaganda Regarding Excessive 
Profits 


Mr. Piez, who was the first to voice his views on 
the subject, said in part: 

“If there is any cloud on the horizon of American 
business, if there is any menace to the continued pros- 
perity of American industry, it lies in the present day 
labor unrest. No matter where it has had its origin— 
the war has brought about much of it, unfulfilled expec- 
tations have caused other parts of it—but the unrest 
is being capitalized to-day by a group which is not 

ning at a mere improvement in the conditions and 
hours of labor, but is aiming at the control of industry 
and the control of our great Government as well.” 


Widespread Campaign by Radicals 


One of the biggest causes of unrest, Mr. Piez pointed 
out, is the exaggerated notion which the average work- 
man has of the profits of industry. Seven or eight 
hundred publications in this country, many of them in 
foreign languages, and fully 2500 paid lecturers, drawn 
from foreign-born and native intellectuals, are carry- 
ng on a comprehensive campaign against the present 
wage system and, in fact, our system of government. 
It is propounded as a fact that between 80 and 90 per 
“ent of the earnings of the individual workman go to 
the employer as profit. In the absence of contradictory 
information, the idea is gaining credence among great 
masses of people, including many of the sanest and 
most intelligent workers. 


Must Tell Workers the Facts 


Mr. Piez said that it is a mistake for manufacturers 
to shroud their business in too much secrecy. As long 
‘s that policy is pursued, their employees will be easy 

for the professional agitators who are being 
planted in industries throughout the country for the 
purpose of preaching falsehoods and stirring up dis- 
nsion. He cited a conversation he had with one of 
is own employees as an example of the prevailing 
ignorance regarding labor’s contribution to the profits 
of business. This man, who had been in the employ 
of the company for many years and was a very able 
‘ool-maker, believed that he earned a single day’s pay 
in two hours’ work—in other words, earned $5.40 in 
‘wo hours’ work for which he was paid $1.20. By 
relerring to the annual report of the company, Mr. 
Piez was able to demonstrate that the profits for that 
part cular man were less than a dollar per man per 
Gay, instead of $4.20. 

Similar ideas were circulated among the shipbuilders 

during the Seattle strike last spring. It was esserted. 
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for instance, that the owners made a profit of $55 on 
the work of men who were paid $6 a day. A simple 
calculation, however, showed that the profits computed 
on that basis would be between four and five times the 
value of the annual output. 


Employer Must Take Men Into Confidence 


Mr. Piez is inclined to the view that the existing 
unrest is only a phase of after-war conditions and that 
it will be of temporary duration, if American industry 
handles the situation properly. The business man, how- 
ever, cannot hope to accomplish anything by holding 
aloof, but, on the contrary, must get in touch with his 
employees, personally and through his foremen, and 
stamp out the sources of dissension by spreading the 
truth. 


No Voice in Management Without Share in Risk 


Regarding the proposal to take labor into partner- 
ship in the conduct of business, Mr. Piez asserted that 
there is no justification for a partnership that is not 
earned and paid for. The Link-Belt Co., he said, has 
always encouraged its men to buy stock, and at least 
180 employees now have an interest in the business. 
These men, however, shzre not only in the conduct of 
the company’s affairs, but in the risks of the business 
as well. 

Mr. Piez is a believer in fair dealing on the part of 
both employer and employed. A breach of agreement 
by either party is indefensible and should result in the 
defeat of the aims of the offender. Collective bargaining 
will continue to meet with opposition until unions purge 
themselves of leaders who violate solemn covenants 
with employers. 


Labor Unrest Not a Temporary Phenomenon 


The present labor unrest is not a temporary phe- 
nomenon, asserted Harry Tipper in an address before 
the association, but the political creeds upon which it 
is based are over two centuries old and within a century 
have grown with amazing rapidity, now including 
among their adherents a very large minority in 14 
or 15 countries, and in some lands a majority. This 
condition is due to widespread ignorance of the labor 
problem on the part of both employer and employee. 
“While most any man is willing to admit that he 
knows nothing about medicine or geology or chemistry 
and will refer you to an expert, he can tell you what 
is the matter with the human race in five minutes, 
although he never studied the subject.” 

If one looks through the whol: bibliography of in- 
dustrial production, scientific management, industrial 
management and all the books which have come out 
of the minds of people interested in the science of pro- 
duction, Mr. Tipper said, one will not find a single 
volume devoted to the human element, which is the 
governing factor. If the manufacturer is convinced, 
as one manufacturer said lately, that the only way 
to solve the labor problem is to wait until there is a 
breadline, it is useless to go any further. The causes 
of unrest, whether they be pernicious propaganda, 
ignorance, working conditions or insufficient wages, 
must be investigated thoroughly with the hope of find- 
ing a remedy. 


The “One-Man-One-Job” Plan 


Mr. Tipper suggested that the ultra-specialization 
of labor may be a potent reason for existing dissatis- 
faction. The “one-man-one-job” plan, he said, is con- 
trary to all that we know about the mental necessities 
and physical needs of a workman. There is no psycho- 
logical or physical justification for concentrating a 
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man’s physical movements for many hours a day on a 
very few simple repetitions. There is no incentive 
to retain enthusiasm for the man who has a repetitive 
job of which he can become a master in 10 weeks. It is 
impossible for a man to like such work. Mr. Tipper 
cited one workman who had been punching “PXIII” on 
a piece of metal for 12 years. It is not to be supposed, 
he asserted, that such a man will desire anything more 
than to escape from that monotony just as fast and 
as quickly and as much as he can. As a result, he 
demands shorter hours. He may not know it, but sub- 
consciously that is the reason behind his demand for 

shorter day. 

Mr. Tipper stated that we know little about the 
human capacities and that investigation may prove that 
the performance of several related tesks will be a 
means of keeping a workman interested in his work 
and of making him even more productive than under 
the “one-man-one-job” scheme. 


Legislative Machinery in Industry 


Industry has developed a very wonderful operating 
piece of machinery, but it has entirely neglected the 
construction of legislative machinery, asserted Mr. 
Tipper. The operating machinery requires an organ- 
ization in which the executive has large powers for 
decisions lodged upon him, by which he can make con- 
tinuous and rapid decisions and have obedience from 
those under him. But legislative action requires not 
only action, but complete agreement, not a quick obedi- 
ence, but a full discussion, not a continuous operation, 
but a complete sense of justice. It is possible to create 
such machinery in industry to take care of these mat- 
ters; it is being created outside the organization to-day, 
for collective bargaining with a union is nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to create a legislative machine. 

It is not possible for industry to remain split from 
top to bottom, Mr. Tipper added, nor can it be tied 
together and harmoniously cemented just at the top. 
Each industrial organization should find within itself 
the machinery which will cement. individual with indi- 
vidual into a harmonious whole. 


Getting Labor Into the Game of Business 


In his address at the banquet Professor Soares, of 
the University of Chicago, likened business to a game 
which calls forth the best efforts of the participants. 
The desire to achieve—to excel a competitor—has come 
to mean more than the mere accumulation of profits. 
It is the rivalry between competing interests which 
makes the game; without contending parties there 
would be none. The modern business man is putting 
his whole soul into this game; so interested is he that 
he never thinks of the arduousness of his duties or his 
hours of labor. The game, however, is one of leaders 
and not of men. Labor isn’t in it. The workman does 
not strive to excel his fellow. He has no interest in 
his work, but to get through with it. His hours of 
work mean nothing to him except the tenure of his 
‘aptivity. With this spirit prevalent among great 
masses of people, it is not surprising, said Professor 
Soares, that we have unrest. The need of the hour is 
to get labor into the game. 


Nipping Labor Unrest in the Bud 


The United States has been negligent as regards 
teaching the principles of the constitution and the 
fundamentals of good citizenship, said Ceneral Wood 
in the course of his remarks to the association. Not 
only should stress be placed on these subjects in the 
school curriculums, but further attention should be 
given to the character of the teachers to whom we 
entrust the molding of the public opinion of to-morrow. 
Owing to the general penury of public school teachers, 
many radical and dangerous ideas are being dissemi- 
nated through them to the incalculable harm of the 
nation. The solution lies in more liberal compensation. 

The general stated that periods of unrest generally 
follow great wars and that more settled conditions will 
come if the people of this country retain their sanity 
and co-operate energetically to solve the problems con- 
fronting them. The great need of the time is indus- 
trial justice, justice for labor and justice for capital. 
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There is no room in this country for an auto 
whether the ruling element be labor or capital. R 
theories should be shunned and seditious propa 
stamped out. 


Taking the Brains Out of Industry 


In an address entitled the “Significance o 
Plumb Plan,” Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway 
showed in detail how the scheme would operai 
transfer the management of the railroads fro 
brains in that industry to the hands in that ind 
The provisions of the plan regarding the selecti: 
directors and officers are such 2s to place the co: 
with the employees. It follows that few men of 1 
ability would be able, under the Plumb scheme, to 
or hold important places on the railroads and that 
few of them would enter or stay in the railroad 
The plan is, in short, a soviet scheme of 
egement under which the individual disappears a 
factor in industry and is replaced by committees of the 
proletariat. Individual initiative and enterprise would 
die because the rewards and opportunities for achiev 
ment would be gone. 

Mr. Dunn pointed out that if the Plumb plan were 
adopted, a dangerous precedent would be set up fo 
other industries. The United Mine Workers have 
elready approved the plan and are now demanding the 
nationalization of the mines. Similar agitation is to be 
expected in the steel, packing and other industries. 


ness. 


Unique Method of Absorption 


The method of absorption of the Spencer Wire Co. 
into the Clinton-Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., as 
announced in the circular issued in connection with the 
sale of $3,500,000 of the new second preferred stock, 
has the rather unusual feature of carrying with it an 
instalment plan of payment for the larger part of the 
Spencer company’s properties. 

The plant at Spencer, Mass., a suburb of Worcester, 
appraised for the purpose of the sale at $620,000, and 
the current assets of the company were acquired out- 
right, the price paid the Spencer company, of which 
Harry W. Goddard, the president and treasurer, and 
now chairman of the board of directors of the Clinton- 
Wright Co., is the principal owner, not being given out 
The company’s property in Worcester, appraised at a 
value of $3,370,000, was purchased, to quote the cir- 
cular, “on the basis of 24 equal semi-annual install- 
ments of $100,000, and is leased, pending the completion 
of these payments, at an annual rental of $142,375.” 

All of the $16,000,000 of authorized capitalization 
is now outstanding, divided between $3,500,000 first pre- 
ferred 7 per cent cumulative stock, $5,000,000 8 per cent 
convertible preferred stock, cumulative, and $7,500,000 
common stock, par value $50. The statement shows 
that the average net earnings of the constituent com 
panies for their respective fiscal years since March 31, 
1916, after taxes and a liberal allowance for main- 
tenance, have aggregated about $1,875,000, and the esti- 
mate is made that the net earnings of the company 4p- 
plicable to dividends for the fiscal year ending June 2), 
1920, will be in excess of $2,500,000. 


Vanadium Corporation of America 


The Vanadium Corporation of America has filed 
articles of incorporation in Dalaware for $30,000,00” 
capital stock to take over all assets and liabilities of 
the American Vanadium Co., New York and Pitts- 
burgh. Authorization has been filed to operate in New 
York with J. Leonard Replogle, 120 Broadway, state¢ 
as representative. The following officers of the com- 
pany have been elected: J. Leonard Replogle, pres! 
dent; Merrill G. Baker, vice-president; Lawrence 
Diffenderfer, treasurer; Edward F. Nickerson, sect’ 
tary. The proceeds from the sale of 270,000 shares ot 
stock will go into working capital and be used for te 
acquisition of other alloy companies, the intentio? 
being to develop alloy steel on a large scale. Mr. 
Baker intends sailing to Peru in October to inspe 
the mines and supervise the installation of ne¥ 
machinery. 
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Radicals Condemned 


mer Locomotive Fireman and Engineer De- 
nounces Foster and All Other Syndicalists and 
Expresses Surprise That They Are Toler- 
ated by the American Federation of Labor 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 25.—The steel strike was sig- 
nalized in the House of Representatives by a sensa- 
tional speech by Representative John G. Cooper of 

ungstown, Ohio, which was a vigorous warning 

rainst the peril of permitting radical leadership to 
ire control of the American labor movement. Mr. 
Cooper is himself a union man and was for 17 years 
a locomotive fireman and engineer on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. His remarks were called forth by the steel 
rike. The speech was also of particular importance 
ecause Mr. Cooper represents one of the chief steel 
producing centers in the United States. 

Far more significant than the speech itself was the 
prolonged applause which greeted Representative Coop- 
er's address in the House. Much of the text of Mr. 
Cooper’s speech was based on the evidence of radicalism 
of William Z. Foster published in THe IRON AGE two 
weeks ago. Mr. Cooper showed the House a copy of 
Foster’s pamphlet on syndicalism and read long ex- 
tracts from that document. Mr. Cooper said’ in part: 

“We all thank God that the war is over and that 
autocracy never again shall come to the nations of the 
earth to kill and devastate, and we feel proud of the 
part we had in this great fight for a Christian civiliza- 
tion and for righteousness. 


Work Not Done 


“But, my fellow members, I trust we will not forget 
that the work is not done yet. To-day we face the great 
problems of reconstruction. It was not to be expected 
that at the end of four years of awful war and blood- 
shed, which brought so much sorrow and misery and 
suffering to the world, we could immediately adjust our- 
selves to normal peace-time conditions again. 

“Mr. Speaker and members of the House, I speak 
erlously, and I measure well my words when I say that 
| believe that we as a nation to-day face more serious 
questions and more difficult problems than we did at 

ny time during the war period. 

“The great question we face at this hour is not fight- 
ng for our lives and institutions against a foreign foe. 
(he great problem which confronts us at this time is 

w are we going to get back to normal conditions again 

‘ bring back to our people that feeling of content and 

ness we have enjoyed in the past in this country? 

Apr lause. | 
“All over our land to-day we see and hear of the 
ng of unrest. Discontent and dissatisfaction seem 
prevalent wherever we go. As we read our news- 
we get reports of the very disturbed conditions 
; the working classes employed in our industries 

‘ mines. We read of strike after strike, until it 
*ems as if our wheels of industry have stopped. 
| speak for a few minutes to-day to try to warn 
merican laboring man not to be led astray by these 

so-called labor leaders, who would overthrow 
form of Government and destroy the sacred insti- 
"Ss which in the past have been near and dear to 

irts of the American people. [Applause.] 


Congressman Cooper 
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HON. JOHN G. COOPER 


“There was started on Monday throughout all of the 
great steel industries of our country what is probably 
the greatest and the most serious strike that the Ameri- 
can people have ever experienced, and if press reports 
are true, many of the plants of this great industry are 
closed to-day, and something like 284,000 men have 
ceased work. 

“Outside the Pittsburgh district, the Mahoning Val- 
ley district, of Ohio, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress, is the largest steel district in the 
country. Therefore, as the representative of this dis- 
trict I am very much concerned about the situation, as 
is every good citizen of the community. We all wish 
this great strike could have been avoided. And how I 
wish that Mr. Gary, the head of the United States Steel 
Corporation, could have met his men and considered 
this great question. [Applause.] 

Solemn Warning 

“Mr. Speaker, I fully realize what it may mean to 
me, coming from our great industrial district, to speak 
on this vital question, and possibly what I say here to- 
day may be misconstrued. In the limited time that I 
have I cannot go into the important issues pending be- 
tween the management of the steel industries and their 
employees. Most of the members of Congress know 
what these issues are. I have now and always have had 
a warm feeling in my heart for the working classes, 
and I stand ready to assist them at any time in efforts 
to better their conditions. I believe in the eight-hour 
day, and I also believe that the time has come when men 
who work with their hands should have a fairer portion 
of the profits that industry earns. I further believe in 
the right of collective bargaining, and I trust that the 
day will soon come when there will be closer, more 
friendly co-operation between managers and men. From 
my own personal experience I think I know the feeling 
of the great army of employees who work by the hour 
and the day in the industries of our country. 

“But I want to solemnly warn the workers that at 
this time there are many agitators who are pushing 
themselves to places of prominence and leadership. 
Many of these men have not done an honest day’s work 
in their lives [applause], and if reports are true they 
are stirring up a class hatred which will widen the gap 
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between employer and employee instead of bringing 
them closer toegther. 

“I believe that our country needs a revival of that 
good old-time American spirit, and that we should not 
pay so much attention to foreign sentiment. [Applause. ] 
If newspaper accounts are true, especially those con- 
tained in this morning’s Washington Post, these agita- 
tors are a menacing danger. The fact was brought to 
my attention last week in my district that these agita- 
tors, when they held their meetings, threatened these 
foreign-born people and told them if they went out to 
work next Monday they would burn their homes down 
and kill their children. 

“These extremists are appealing especially to men 
of foreign birth who have little or no conception of 
\merican ideals and institutions, and it is to one of 
these men that I want to call the attention of Congress 
ind the country. I hold here in my hand a book or a 
pamphlet entitled “Syndicalism.” One of the authors 
ind publishers of this book is a man named William Z. 
l'oster. You have seen his name in the papers quite 
frequently in the last two or three weeks. 
to know who William Z. Foster is. At the present time 
of the national committee 
which has had charge of organizing the steel workers 
throughout the country. I charge that Mr. Foster’s 
own words in this book show his unfitness as a labor 
leader. [Applause.] They disqualify him from the 
name of an American citizen and the protection of that 
flag. [Applause.] I want to quote some of the things 
that Mr. Foster says and believes in. In his book on 
syndicalism, in referring to a general strike, he says: 

See THE [RON AGE, Sept. 18, page 783. 


I want you 


he is 


secretary-treasurer 


“Again, touching on the general strike and referring 
to armed forces, he says: 


Once the general strike is in active operation, the great- 
success will be the armed forces of 
police, This formida- 
capitalists to 
The syndicalists have given much 


est obstacle to its 
capitalism 
ble force 


soldiers, 


will be 


detectives, etc 
used energetically by the 


break the general strike 


study to the problem presented by this force and have 
found the solution for it Their proposed tactics are very 
different from those used by rebels in former revolutions 


They are not going to mass themselves and allow themselves 
to be murderers in the 
effective and 
They are going to defeat the armed forces 
and demoralizing 


trained 
safer, more 


slaughtered by 
orthodox way 


capital's 
Theirs is a more 
modern method 


by disorganizing them 


“Oh, men, it seems to me these words in some re- 
spects are coming home to us now. [Applause.] Again 
he says: 


Syndicalists in every country are already 
ing this disorganization of the armed 
on a double educational campaign 
On the hand, they are destroying 
the sacredness of capitalist 
this 


actively prepar- 
carrying 
workers 


forces by 
amongst the 
their illusions about 
and encouraging them 
have the opportunity 
class soldiers not 
revolt, but, 
to shoot their own officers and desert the Army 
moment arrives This double propaganda 
capitalist property “rights,” an antimill- 
tarism, are inseparable from the propaganda of the general 
strike 


one 
property 
wherever they 
teaching working 
and sisters who are in 


to seize 
On the other, 
to shoot their 
if need be, 
when the 


property 
they are 
brothers 


crucial 
of contempt for 


“Here is what he says about bloodshed: 
See THE IRON AGE, Sept. 18, page. 783. 
“Again Mr. Foster said: 


The 
weapons 


syndicalist is as 
to fight his 


“unscrupulous” in his choice of 
battles as for his final 
with capitalism He allows no considerations of 
“legality,” “religion,” “patriotism,” “honor,"’ “duty,” etc. 
to stand in the way of his adoption of effective tactics. 
The only sentiment he knows is loyalty to the interests of 
the working class. He is in utter revolt against capitalism 
in all its phases. His lawless course often lands him 
in jail, but he is so fired by revolutionary enthusiasm that 
jails, or even death, have no terrors for him. He glories 
in martyrdom, consoling himself with the knowledge that 
he is a terror to his enemies, and that his movement, 


every-day 


struggle 
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to-day chills 


italism, 


internat 
this 


along the spine of 


will put an end to 


sending 


to-morrow monstr 


“Now, friends, listen to this, and I will read o: ne 
more quotation from his book: 


The 


nternationalist, 


syndicalist is a radical antipatriot. He 18 


knowing no country He oppose 


ism because it nationalism a 
workers of the 


them, 


creates a feeling of 


various countries and prevents co- 


between and, also, because of the militarism 


tably breeds. 


“Ah, my friends, those are some of the teachings 
that Mr. William Z. Foster has been preaching to the 
workingmen of this country. 

“T also have here a copy of the Labor World, a paper 
which is published in Pittsburgh and is devoted to the 
interests of the working classes. In it are repro: 
photographic proof of Foster’s Il. W. W.ism. Foster 
was one of the writers for the paper Solidarity, the 
eastern organ of the I. W. W. Here are photographi 
copies of his signatures, “Yours for the I. W. W., W 
liam Z. Foster”; “Yours for the revolution, William Z 
Foster.” This paper was published in New Castle, Pa 
only a few miles from my home in Youngstown, Ohio. 

“Mr. Speaker, can it be possible that in this critical 
time of our Nation’s history such men as William Z 
Foster are spokesmen for the working classes of the 
country? 

“I appeal to the workingmen to wake up and not be 
led astray by such agitators as this man is. [Applause.] 
And I am wondering why the American Federation of 
Labor, most of whose members are honest, law-abiding 
citizens, permits such a man as Foster to take such a 
prominent part in organizing the steel workers when 
the federation itself has officially condemned him for 
the revolutionary agitator that he is. [Applause.] 

“T have in my possession the report of the thirty-first 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 13, 1911. In the proceedings 
of this convention appears the report of James Duncan, 
then and now vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the chief delegate of the Federation at the 
international labor conference held in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, earlier in that year. A large part of Mr. Duncan’s 
report consisted in a most illuminating statement of the 
activities of Foster as an American I. W. W. represen- 
tative in Europe at that time. It appears that Foster 
was a bitter enemy of the Federation of Labor at that 
time. [See IRon AGE Sept. 18, page 783.] 

“My friends, I have read the report of James Dun- 
can, the first vice-president of the American Federation 
of Labor, as to Mr. Foster and his Industrial Workers 
of the World activities and Bolsheviki attitude at Buda- 
pest, Hungary. I am wondering why the great Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which, I believe, has the inter- 
est of the working classes at heart, should allow this 
man to now take a prominent part as secretary-treas- 
urer of a great committee that has been organizing the 
steel workers in our country. 

“In conclusion, I would raise my voice most strongly 
against those who talk so freely about revolution in this 
country. [Applause.] Let the agitators and those whom 
they may mislead remember that in the United States 
of America every man has a vote, and before long every 
woman will have one. [Applause.] . The citizens of this 
country have it in their power to determine who shall 
make and execute our laws. Under such conditions it 
is insane to talk about a revolution by violence and rit, 
and those who suggest it should be dealt with as en& 
mies and traitors to society. [Applause.] 


“Government by the majority is not to the liking ° 
the agitators, who think they see in the popular dis 
satisfaction against conditions a chance for a short cut 
to power and loot. This element would be glad to 5° 
our police and then our soldiers alienated from their 
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worn duty. Then would come their opportunity to fall 
on a defenseless populace, and then they think they 
uld get control of government. It was only when the 
ldiers deserted their Government that the French 
evolution and its orgy of terror became possible, and 
was only when Kerensky failed to maintain the 
‘ipline and loyalty of the Russian army that the 
Ishevists came into power. We all only have to recall 
1t happened in Boston a few days ago to know what 
vays takes place when the forces of law and order 
ve way. 
“Of course our Government and our country is not 
rfect, for they are composed of human beings. But 





SENATOR W. S. KENYON 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—The Senators who under- 
took the task of investigating the steel strike expect 
to achieve their chief results by publicity. None of 
them seems to expect that any real legislation will 
result, but they have planned to bring both sides to the 
stand, and then to bring their divergent views a little 
nearer together. 

The Committee on Education and Labor, charged 
with the inquiry, started in with the strikers, spending 
a day in the cross-examination of John Fitzpatrick, 
‘hairman of the Steel Workers’ Committee. They had 
ioped to have Judge Elbert H. Gary of the Steel Cor- 
poration for the second day’s witness, but he tele- 
phoned to Chairman Kenyon that he could not come 
intil Oct. 1. 

The testimony of Mr. Fitzpatrick cannot be said 
to have shed much real light upon the strike. He 
admitted that he knew little at first hand about labor 
‘onditions within the steel industry. So little did he 
xnow that Senator Phipps of Colorado, who worked his 
way up from a millhand in the Carnegie company, 
‘ook particular pains to pin him down to actual state- 
ments concerning mill conditions and details of labor 
in the furnaces and foundries. But Mr. Fitzpatrick 
replied to most of them with eloquent declarations 
against the hardships which he said were inflicted upon 
he steel workers. 

Equally eloquent were Mr. Fitzpatrick’s denuncia- 
tions of the conditions in western Pennsylvania, where 
ne declared the “mill town officials are owned body 
‘nd soul by the “steel trust” and where he demanded 
‘hat the committee take speedy action “to restore the 
constitutional rights of the citizens.” He declaimed 
‘against “terrorism” and “autocracy” and continually 
reterred to the Pennsylvania State constabulary as 


rete 
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I am firm in my belief that it is the best Government 
and the best country in the world to-day [applause] ; 
that the poor man, the workingman, has more freedom 
and greater privileges and opportunity here than in any 
other country on the face of the earth. [Applause.] 
Let those bloody agitators, anarchists, Bolshevists and 
syndicalists point to some other land which is freer and 
fairer than ours, and then if they think there is such a 
country let them rid us of their presence and retire to 
that Utopia. [Applause.] I still agree with the im- 
mortal Lincoln that this is a ‘Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,’ and that it will not 


perish from the earth.” [Prolonged applause. ] 


Fitzpatrick Displays 
His Dense Ignorance 


Associate of Foster Defends Him and 
Says He No Longer Believes in Violence 
—Says All Activities Are Directed by 
American Federation of Labor 


“Cossacks.” He charged them with all manner of 
atrocities, although admitting that he had heard the 
stories only through other organizers. 

“Some arm of the Government must step in and 
stop this,” declared Mr. Fitzpatrick. “Whenever I go 
into western Pennsylvania I kiss my wife and chil- 
dren good-bye, for I do not expect to see them again. 
The United States must protect the constitutional 
rights of its citizens against State and municipality. 
Something will have to be done and be done quick. 
Let me tell you Senators, you are not going to have 
much time to do it, either. This is a crisis in the 
nation. Unless the citizenship of Pennsylvania is 
given its rights, God knows what will happen.” 

“The gun men of the mills,” he told the committee 
at another point, “tell the workers to go back to work 
or go to jail.” 


Woman Killed in Mine Strike 


But when it came to putting specific instances 
before the committee he found recourse in more elo- 
quence. He did, however, charge the Steel Corporation 
officials with having caused the death of a feminine 
union organizer, although she had been killed in a 
mine strike. He insisted that it was only a part of 
the Steel Corporation’s plan to intimidate its workers. 

He admitted that the unions had presented no 
demands either to the Stee] Corporation or to the other 
steel companies. The strike, he said, had been called by 
the committee solely because Judge Gary had refused 
to see the committee. He declared that the committee, 
in declaring the strike, was upholding President Wilson, 
who had tried in vain to induce Judge Gary to receive 
the committee. He said the strike would be called off 
if the Steel Corporation would accept arbitration. He 
detailed the history of the committee’s work and its 
organization of the steel industry, and insisted that it 
now had 327,000 members. 

Considerable debate arose over the definition of a 
“closed shop.” 

“A closed shop isn’t what you call a closed shop,” 
he told the committee. “A closed shop is a shop where 
the employer bas the right to say who shall work for 
him, and where he permits non-union men to work. A 
shop where only union men may work is a ‘union 
shop.’ ” 
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“Is there an issue of the closed shop in the strike?” 
asked Chairman Kenyon. 

“No sir,” replied the witness. “Judge Gary has only 
dragged in that to confuse the public.” 

“If your demands are granted, would the Steel Cor- 
poration have to discharge the men who would not 
join the union?” 

“No sir.” 

“In what you call a union shop,” asked Senator 
Sterling of North Dakota, “may a non-union man be 
employed?” 

Describes Union Shop 

“Yes sir,” answered the witness. 
the answer. 

“You see, Senators,” he added, “in a union shop, 
the employer agrees with the union, in the interests of 
his men and of the community, to maintain union 
standards by employing union men. He gives them 
preference. But if we cannot furnish him men enough 
then he may employ non-union men. Not until then.” 

The charges which had been made against William 
Z. Foster, as a radical and an inciter of sabotage and 
anarchy, Mr. Fitzpatrick brushed away by declaring 
that Mr. Foster had changed his mind. 

“You do not counsel violence?” asked 
Kenyon. 

“Absolutely no,” was the reply. 

“Does Mr. Foster?” 

“No sir. They have had to go into the graveyard 
to dig up something against Foster. All those things 
are past and gone. Foster isn’t the kind of a fool to 
believe those things any more. He is past those child- 
ish days. He jokes about those things now.” 

“How about the charge that your support is mainly 
among the foreign workers/” 

“We are all foreigners in this country, except the 


But he qualified 


” 


Chairman 


Indians,” said Mr. Foster, but he insisted that all the 
men he had addressed had been able to understand 
English. 
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“If these men were good enough for Mr. Gary, 
were good enough for us,” he said. “We asked no 


tions. The steel company brought them over 
Europe by the boatloads. Since the war, that is 
end.” 


“Do your members in Canada have anything t 
about calling a strike in this country?” asked Se: 
Kenyon. 

“No,” was the answer. 
contribute to its support. 
decided.” 

Mr. Foster admitted that he knew almost nothing 
of the wage rates in the steel industry, but he said 
understood that common labor received “as low as 4| 
cents an hour.” 


“We hope they will 
That matter has not 


The “Pauper Line” 


“That is below the pauper line,” he said. “It means 
that the men who receive it cannot give their families 
what they would receive as paupers from the com 
munity.” 

“How do you figure that out?” asked Senator Wo! 
cott of Delaware. 

“An official of the United Charities in Chicago told 
me,” was the reply, “that he had figured that a man 
had to earn 42 cents an hour, for eight hours a day, to 
exist.” 

He testified that his own salary had been raised from 
$60 to $75 a week, on Sept. 7, but did not specify 
whether this increase was the result of the approach 
of the strike he had helped to call. 


Mr. Foster estimated that the steel industry em- 
ployed about 500,000 men. He also claimed that “all” 
the 265,000 workers of the Steel Corporation had been 
organized. He took great pains to emphasize that all 
the activities had been directed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 0. F. S. 


The Kenyon Resolution—Members of the Committee 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 30.—The resolution under which 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor is inves- 
tigating the steel strike was adopted by the Senate 
without a dissenting vote. The resolution follows: 
Whereas a strike of the employees of the steel mills of the 


United States has been called; and 
Whereas such strike adds to the troublesome conditions al- 
ready existing and becoming a question of great public 
moment; an 
Whereas it the duty of Congress to investigate the causes 
and purposes of said strike and see if the situation can in 
any way be relieved by Federal action: Now, therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the United States Senate is hereby instructed to immediately 
investigate said strike and report to the Senate within the 
shortest possible time the causé and reason therefor 
[he members of the committee who are thus en- 


trusted with this important task of investigating the 
most vital manifestation of unrest of the year 
are as follows: 


labor 


REPUBI 


CANS DEMOCRATS: 
Wm. S. Kenyon, of Iowa Hoke Smith, of Georgia 
Wm. S. Borah, of Idaho Andrieus A. Jones, of New 
Carroll S. Page, of Ver- Mexico. 
mont Kenneth McKellar, of Ten 
Geo. P. McLean, of Ce nessee, 
cticut Josiah O. Wolcott, of Dela 
Lawrence C Phipps of ware 
Colorado. David IT. Walsh, of Massa 
Thoma Sterling, of South chusetts 
Dakota. 


“T do not introduce the resolution in behalf of either 
side,” said Senator Kenyon. “I introduce the resolution 
because of the great third party to every strike, the 
party that is not represented, and that is the public. 
This strike seems to be the commencement of trouble. 
Industry is in rather a ticklish situation in the coun- 
try and it needs every kind of steadying force. With 
these facts before the people, as there are now nearly 
300,000 men on strike in an industry that reaches into 
every part of our industrial life and touches every 
family in the country, it seems to me that the Congress 


cannot sit idly by and do nothing whatever in the 
matter. 


“Certain demands have been made by the union 
apparently, according to the newspapers. Congress 1s 
not familiar with what these demands are on the part 
of the strikers. Certain positions have been taken by 
the employers. One is that the strike is really caused 
by aliens. That is a matter we ought to know about, 
for it is a very important matter. The whole situa 
tion will be helped by the publicity that an investiga- 
tion by the Senate will give to it. 

“I know there is a general feeling—and I share in 
it, too—that such investigations do not amount to very 
much; but I remember full well when the Paint Creek 
and the Cabin Creek strike was taking place in West 
Virginia. A great deal of property had been destroyed 
before Congress acted. Many people were killed. It 
was veritably a civil war in West Virginia. A commit- 
tee was appointed by the Senate that went to West 
Virginia, under the chairmanship of the able Senator 
from Virginia, Mr. Swanson, and I shall always feel 
that his work as chairman of that committee had much 
to do with quieting that situation. The strike was 
stopped, property was saved, lives were saved, and there 
has not been a strike in that region since. 

“So, Mr. President, it seems to me that these men 
who are striking, who are the leaders of the strike, 
can be brought before a Senate committee, and it can 
find out what is the matter; and the owners oi te 
property likewise can be brought before the Senat 
committee, and it can find out what is the matter. The 
day has gone by, I believe, in this country when either 
capital or labor has the right to precipitate upon th 
country conditions that are destructive of our indus- 
trial life. It is the purpose of my resolution to have 4 


representative of the great third party to these strikes, 
the people of the United States. 
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“Qut of this may come some legislation, with larger 
vers of conciliation and mediation. I do not mean 
that compulsory arbitration. I do not believe that 
come in this country. But the point I am making is 
this great strike seems to be the first skirmish in 
industrial warfare in this country, and we may as 
| face it. There is no use putting our heads in 
sand, ostrich like, and saying it does not amount 
anything. It does. Let us face it, find out the 
ts, give it all publicity, and see if there is anything 
Amerizan Congress can do.” 
Senators Knox of Pennsylvania, Owen of Oklahoma 
| Norris of Nebraska also supported the resolution. 
“Tl am not ordinarily in favor of miscellaneous in- 
tigations,” said Senator Knox, who represents the 
cgest steel industries of the country among his con- 
tuents, “but it seems to me, if what we see in the 
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press is true, there are issues upon which a development 
of facts in this case bears that are much broader than 
mere remedial legislation which might be passed to 
regulate strikes. I read in this morning’s paper that 
in ceratin of the larger and older and better established 
mills in the city of Pittsburgh and in its vicinity, where 
now practically 100 per cent of American labor is em- 
ployed, there is no strike. I saw it also stated that the 
principal difficulty was with the Slavs and other for- 
eigners, for whom we have been pouring out blood and 
treasure in the last year and a half. I do not vouch 
for the truth of these statements, but suppose it is true 
that the Americans want to work and that the foreign- 
ers, for whom we have done so much, and for whom we 
are being asked to do so much more, are striking, why 
should we not ascertain that fact as a basis for a policy 


> 


that the Government should pursue? 


Thomas Resolution Condemns Closed Shop 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—As a result of the steel 

‘ke and of the efforts of the steel workers to force 
recognition of the union by the industry, Senator 
rhomas of Colorado introduced a resolution asking the 
United States Senate to condemn the closed shop. The 
esolution follows: 


reas the right of citizens to organize for the promotion 
f their views and the improvement of their condition and 
to utilize all means to the attainment of their ends which 
tre consonant with law, justice, and the limitations of the 
‘onstitution; and 
Whereas this right, long exercised and enjoyed, for some time 
t has been and is being utilized oppressively, unjustly 
nd for the accomplishment of aims and objects wholly 
pugnant to free institutions and to the inalienable rights 
f the citizen, thus promoting riot, restrainng trade and 
ommerce, overthrowing law and destroying order, and 
mperiling the lives and limbs of the people of States and 
ommunities: Therefore be it 
Resolved. That we view with deep concern and disap 
| all combinations, conspiracies, and disturbances de 
ed to aecomplish objects, lawful or unlawful, by frauds 
disorder, or resort to other criminal methods 
That in America every citizen, in the enjoyment of life 
y, and the pursuit of happiness, has the constitutiona 
to follow any calling or to refrain therefrom as he ma} 
é That this right is mutual and universal, any denial 
nterference with which is wholly contrary to free 
and individual liberty. 
That the so-called “closed shop,” the denial to the citizer 


the right to a livelihood for the support of himself and 

t y free from limitations imposed upon him outside the 
re tvyrannous, un-American, and wholly in conflict wit) 

y fundamentals of American freedom 

d hat so-called strikes for power, paralyzing business, in- 


ring with distribution, lowering production, defying the 

and necessarily resulting in riot, insurrection, murder, 
the destruction of property are conspiracies in restraint 
\ trade, and should be prevented whenever possible and re 
l at all times 


no person, association, or corporation can be safel 


titutionally exempted or excluded from the obligatior 
7 ties, and prohibitions of general laws enacted for 
k afety and welfare 
St “Who are the men who lead this movement? Who 
d re responsible for it?” asked Senator Thomas. 
It “One of them is Mr. Fitzpatrick. Let me say again 
t- it | hope I will say nothing and make no charge which 
st e facts will not sustain with regard to anybody. Mr. 
or 


patrick, one of the vice-presidents or holding some 
e ther distinguished office in the American Federation 


ch Labor, ran for mayor of Chicago last spring upon 
as Labor ticket, receiving the support of Gov. Frazier 
re ' North Dakota. He was interviewed a day or two 
n the city of Chicago and is reported to have said: 
en “Small loss if some of the men are killed and we 
ke, n this fight.’ 
an “Oh, yes. What difference does it make to these 
the ers, if they win the fight, whether some poor fel- 
ate . led away by their dangerous and damnable doc- 
‘he nes, shall expose himself to the weapons of the officers 
her ‘he peace? What concern is it of theirs if his widow 
the ils orphans, deprived of union benefits, shall be- 
us- public charges or perhaps be turned out upon the 
ea ties of a cold world to find their. means of sup- 
kes, ‘n the pursuit of lawlessness? What care they if 


nocent men, women and children, going about their 


accustomed affairs, are killed or wounded or mutilated 
because they happen to come between these pitiless and 
opposing forces? Is not this the Kaiser in miniature 
who in 1914, when some one told him of the slaughter of 
some of his men, said, ‘Well, we have men enough.’ 
The difference is only in degree; both are pitiless, both 
are lawless, both are autocratic, and both should with 
equal vigor be condemned of all honest men. 

“Now, let us come to Mr. Foster. I preface what I 
have to say concerning him with the reminder that the 
American Federation of Labor has said, and has truly 
said, that it has no sympathy with the I. W. W.’s. Mr. 
Gompers has repudiated the I. W. W., and I think he 
did so sincerely, although I am not able to reconcile his 
statements with his interest in Mooney, who is as 
bloody and atrocious a murderer as was ever con- 
demned by court and jury, nor with the fact that his 
organization has elevated this man Foster into high 
position upon the staff of the American Federation of 
Labor, although he was identified with that body of 
men.” 

Senator Thomas then read extracts from Foster’s 
book on “Syndicalism” and continued: 

“Mr. President, such were the former sentiments, the 
recorded sentiments, the circulated sentiments of Mr. 
loster, the head and front of this present disturbance. 
Is the strike for higher wages? No; but to do away 
with the wage system. Is it to introduce better condi- 
tions of labor? No; but to confiscate the property of 
others. Is it for the purpose, Mr. President, of making 
for the ends of industrial peace and prosperity? No; 
but to keep the revolution going until men like Foster. 
through his deluded followers, may become in America 
even as Lenine and Trotsky have become in Russia.” 


British Iron Manufacturers Research Association 
Formed 


It is reported that the British Iron Manufacturers’ 
Research Association was registered on Sept. 6 as a 
company limited by guarantee without share capital. 
The word “limited” is omitted from the title by a 
license of the Board of Trade. The objects are to pro- 
mote research and scientific work in connection with 
the manufacture of malleable wrought iron and the 
extraction of by-products. Only iron manufacturers 
whose principal works are in the United Kingdom are 
eligible for membership. The first members of the 
Board are A. B. Baylis, Midland Iron Co., Ltd.; J. J. 
Bleckly, Pearson & Knowles Coal & Iron Co., Ltd.; 
J. B. Harding, Robert Heath & Sons, Ltd.; H. Martin, 
William Martin Sons & Co.; G. Raine, Raine & Co., 
Ltd.; J. S. Trinham, N. Hingley & Sons, Ltd., and W. 
Wylie, Scottish Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. The registered 
office is in Manchester. 


The Donner Steel- Co. is moving its general offices 
from Philadelphia to Buffalo. A local sales office will 
be maintained in the Morris Building, Philadelphia. 
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Trend of Strike Against the Strikers 


(Continued from Page 921) 


an alarmist. Certainly I have the good sense to speak 
optimistically even on pessimistic subjects. But this 
is a serious period in the history of the world. I hope 
it is not critical. I hope these statements about the 
distribution of propaganda and the conversion of a 
large majority of the people in this country to the 
doctrines of anarchy end Bolshevism are greatly exag- 
gerated. 


Foster is Gloomy 


When the resident editor of THE IRON AGE, Pitts- 
burgh, visited the office of W. Z. Foster, secretary of 
the committee to organize the iron and steel workers, 
in the Magee Building, in that city, on Thursday, 
Foster did not have the air of a man who expected to 
make a success of his great undertaking. He refused to 
answer any questions that were put to him as to 
whether his organization was making gains, how long 
he thought the strike might last, and in fact, said he 
had nothing about the strike to give out. Foster did 
say, however, that the State constabulary was a set of 
thugs. He is amazed at the way the State constabu- 
lary is handling this strike in dispersing groups of 
strikers and arresting men who are clearly breaking 
the law. He went on to say that if this strike was 
not successful and resulted in the breaking up of the 
American Federation of Labor, which many predict it 
will, some other great labor power will arise that 
will do battle with the United States Steel Corporation 
and all other employers of labor who do not treat their 
men justly. These are the words of Foster, and al- 





“But there are men who are engaged in distrib 
this propaganda, who are preaching I. W. W. and « 
doctrines, who are in possession of funds brought d 
from Russia. Whether there is great danger from 
propaganda; whether it is possible to bring abx 
condition such as prevails in other countries, we 
not discuss. If there are any dangers of uphe 
danger to property, danger to social structure, 
better to open our eyes and protect ourselves aga 
them, and I want to say that the ruling forces of Ja 
stand as strongly in favor of the forces of law 
order as the people of the United States.” 


About Conditions 


ready he is almost at the point of conceding defeat 
To the question as to whether he was not disappoint 

as to the small number of men on strike in Pittsburg! 
proper, he did acknowledge that the labor leaders had 
not been accorded the support from men employed i: 
the Pittsburgh mills that they expected, and wer 
promised. 


Foster and his committee sent a long telegram t 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, protesting against 
the treatment being accorded the strikers by the Stat: 
constabulary. The Department of State Police at 
Harrisburg, under date of September 25, printed 
reply to these charges as follows: 


Any statement to the effect that the State police have 
dispersed orderly and lawful meetings is not true. In every 
case where the State officers have acted they have done s 
after requests for assistance and co-operation from the law 
fully constituted authorities of the borough or county, afte 
the situation had passed beyond their control. 


If the crowds dispersed were intent upon law and order 
how is it explained that scores of foreigners have beer 
arrested with firearms in their possession? 


The department points out that armed foreigners were 
arrested immediately after the dispersion of the meetings 


Various Features of the Strike 


One development in the strike was the unanimous 
vote of the organized workers in the Bethlehem plant, 
Bethlehem, Pa., to strike on Monday unless E. G. Grace, 
president, granted a conference, which he has refused. 
David Williams represents the strike organizers in 
Bethlehem. The plans for this strike include the tie- 
up of all Bethlehem plants at Steelton, Reading, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., and Bethlehem. Efforts are being 
made to recruit all non-union workers. This strike is 
not expected to affect the shipbuilding plents of the 
company as conditions there are said to be satisfactory 
to the union. 

Cheerful reports come from many districts stating 
that large numbers are returning to work in the She- 
nango and Monongahela valleys and more furnaces are 
being blown in. Quiet reigns in the Shenango Valley, 
and the Shenango Furnace Co. is reported as having re- 
sumed operations. In Steubenville, Ohio, it is rumored 
that plants now closed will resume operations shortly. 
Employees of the Canton Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, are 
reported to have voted to return to work and meetings 
for the same purpose are reported from Youngstown. 
Four thousand men are reported at work in the Illinois 
Steel Co.’s South Cuicago plant. 

One interesting phase of the strike situation is the 
total lack of protection afforded the steel mills by Ohio 
municipalities. While in the Pittsburgh district the 
mills have the protection of the State constabulary, but 
in Ohio the mayors and police departments cater to the 
unions, and steel people have probably reached the point 
that they know it is useless to ask the cities for pro- 
tection. Many officials are doing all they can to help 
the unions. For example, the Cleveland police, by di- 
rection of Mayor Davis, are stopping any stranger who 
happens to drift into the city for work, and unless he 


cen satisfy the police, drive him out of town as a strike 
breaker. 

The Canton Sheet Steel Co., whose employees are 
mostly Americans, was in operation Monday, but the 
United Alloy Steel Corporation, employing largely for- 
eigners, shut down Monday morning. When the night 
turn came to work at the sheet steel plant, the men 
had to pass through a long row of jeering pickets from 
the United Alloy plant, and fearing trouble to them- 
selves or families, decided to quit work. The following 
day they held a meeting and almost unanimously de 
cided to return to work if the company would offer them 
protection. As no protection can be secured from the 
mayor or police, the company plans to secure an injunc- 
tion against the picketers, and in case it succeeds the 
plant will resume operations. 

The Altoona Iron Co., Altoona, Pa., manufacturer 
of refined bar iron, states that the steel strike has not 
affected operations at its plant in any way, its employees 
being disposed to continue at work. This company has 
not had any labor union organization in its plant since 
its incorporation, covering a period of 46 years, until 
about one year ago, several months subsequent to the 
time the railroads were taken over by the Government. 
Within two weeks after Government control became 
effective, Altoona was full of walking delegates busily 
engaged in organizing the employees of the Pennsy!- 
vania railroad shops at Altoona, up to which time they 
had not been organized by labor unions. These walk- 
ing delegates formed an association of Amalgamated 


Iron and Steel Workers among its men, to which the 
company has not objected, but has not formally recog- 


nized such a union, although asked by them to do 8, 
preferring to maintain an open shop as it has always 
done. 
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CHicaGo, Sept. 26.—Although there has been little 
ve in the strike situation in the Chicago district, 
rs of the mills are becoming increasingly confident 
favorable outcome of the struggle. They are con- 
ed that a great majority of the workers desire to 
n to work, but are restrained from doing so for 
of violence to themselves or their families. It is 
felt that many employees who for the time being 
rd the strike as a lark will be glad to return to the 

in a week or two when they begin to miss their 
ay envelopes and commence to realize the unrea- 
le character of the demands of their leaders. 

men have already informed their employers of 
desire to resume work, in some instances having 
honed the plants that they will return as soon as 
are satisfied that such action will not result in 
to their families at the hands of the active strik- 
In the faee of the existing danger more employees 
returning to work every day. Although these daily 
tions to the force are as yet small, the‘r continu- 
will mean the ultimate defeat of the strike. 

\s a matter of fact, the number returning to work 
probably’ assume much larger proportions as soon 
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as it becomes apparent to the mass of workmen that 
operation is being resumed and that they may lose their 
jobs permanently if they don’t go back in time. The 
increases in the working forces at the Gary and South 
Chicago works of the Illinois Steel Co. have been suf- 
ficient to enable the company to start its slab mill and 
its duplex plant Wednesday morning. Neither the Gary 
nor South Chicago works has been entirely shut down 
since the strike began. Since the beginning of the week 
four blast furnaces each have been in blast at both 
works and four coke oven batteries have been in oper- 
ation at Gary. The situation remains unchanged at the 
Joliet and Milwaukee works, both being down except 
for two coke oven batteries which are being operated at 
the former plant. 

Although it is true that the striking workmen in- 
clude many foreigners, this fact is regarded as an ad- 
vantage rather than a drawback by some mill officials. 
These aliens, it is pointed out, have not been organized 
long, and while they are easily led, are for that very 
reason likely to respond to invitations to resume work 
as quickly as they followed their present leaders’ in- 
structions to strike. 


Americans Beginning to See the Truth 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Sept. 26.—American iron and 


teel workers in the Mahoning Valley, a majority of 


om were thrown out of work Sept. 22 by the strike 
the minority, consisting principally of illiterate, 


unnaturalized foreigners, are commencing to see the 
ight and are anxious to work. This is the sentiment 
iany of them privately express and they are simply 


raiting for an excuse to go back. 


Furthermore, there 


s a growing lack ot confidence among Americans in 


the strike leaders. 
efuse to subscribe to the bolshevistic, anarchistic doc- 
trines of William Z. Foster and John Fitzpatrick, and 


r 


The rank and file of the Americans 


ive come to realize that the organized labor movement 


ret 


™ 


legs 


0 


never succeed with such men directing affairs. 
On the contrary, many of them are hostile to what 
term the “arbitrary” attitude of Judge Gary in 


efusing to treat with union representatives. 


If the opportunity presented itself for the men to 
rn to their posts without courting danger, hun- 
eds would flock back without further delay. All that 
eded to break the backbone of the strike in this 
trict is for a small group of workers to return and 
will be followed by hundreds. 
Lack Confidence in Leaders 
Lacking confidence in strike leaders, workers are 
mmencing to realize that it is futile to continue the 
alkout. The susceptibility of Foster, Fitzpatrick and 
r co-committeemen to the charges that they are 
using organized labor to promote their own 
tionary ideas has had most salutary effect on 
‘an mill workers here, most of whom are vigor- 
ly opposed to anti-Americanism in any form. 
Furthermore, they resent the fact that unions have 
tered almost exclusively in this district to the foreign 
ment. A representative American employee stated 
s afternoon the American workers will not tolerate 
‘tation in any way from the aliens. 
Acting voluntarily, employees of the 84-in. and 132- 
piate mills of the Brier Hill Steel Co. have posted 
calling a meeting to vote on whether they shall 
irn to work or not. If this vote favors a return, 
, managers believe the turn in the strike is at hand, 
‘ar as this district is concerned. They believe in 
‘nan a week men will begin to return, if the proper 


mer 


Protection is afforded them. 


indication of the changing sentiment is that 


some specimens of steel were made this afternoon from 
the plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. An official stated 
a small number of men are at work. He said the com- 
pany could easily get larger numbers to return, but did 
not think the time yet ripe and preferred to wait a few 
days. 

Manufacturers to-day appealed to workmen to re- 
turn, pointing out that the Pittsburgh district is operat- 
ing in part and will continue to operate. 

“Do you want the trade to buy in Pittsburgh and 
the other operating districts, or do you want to share 
in the prosperity?” they asked. “No buyer is going to 
risk his orders in a strike district. Act quickly. Get 
back to work or it may be months before sales forces 
of the Valley can get orders back on the books.” 


President Thomas’s Appeal 

President W. A. Thomas, of the Brier Hill Steel 
Company to-day issued a statement in part as follows: 

“We realize that every day this strike continues it 
means a loss of wages to the employees of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co. alone of a sum of more than $40,000, 
and that the total loss, per day, to the steel workers 
of the Mahoning Valley amounts to more than $250,000. 
This condition, if long continued, means a. set-back to 
all branches of business in the Mahoning Valley which 
it will take years to overcome. This deplorable con- 
dition brought about by a minority of the steel workers 
of the Valley and against the wishes of the majority is 
food for thought, and ought to bring home to the mind 
of the citizenship of this Valley the gravity of the 
situation.” 


The first graduation exercises of the Americaniza- 
tion School of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., said to 
be the first school of its kind in an industrial establish- 
ment, were held Sept. 22, when a class of 30 men received 
diplomas. These graduates comprised 10 nationalities. 
Carl F. Dietz, vice-president and sales manager of the 
company, presided, and addresses were made by the 
superintendent of schools of Worcester and his assist- 
ant, the former presenting the diplomas. The school was 
established a year ago, and 85 men have been enrolled 
as students. Two lower classes are actively engaged on 
the course of 60 lessons, there being two sessions a week 
for each student held on the company’s time, with no 
loss of pay tothe men. Attorney A. Lepore is the teacher 
of the school and devotes his entire time to the work. 
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Strikes Check Democracy Movement 


It is beginning to dawn upon the public that 
success for the workers in the steel strike would 
mean a cessation of enterprise and a slump in 
business. But there is the human factor which 
would have a setback following a victory for the 
strikers. The competitive spirit between employer 
and employee would not be assuaged. The will 
again to try to possess by might would be easil) 
aroused. No advance the employer might make 
to cultivate co-operation would be well received. 

The employer on the other hand is now forced 
to focus as seldom before on the subject of in- 
dustrial relations. With every period of advanc- 
ing prices in this country’s industrial history 
acute labor disturbances have developed, but many 
of today’s plant managers have been making their 
first contact with the problem. Hitherto with them 
concern for the status of the employee has been 
subordinated to the more pressing matters of 
the moment. The individual worker has been an 
impersonal element. It is chiefly among those 
who have experienced a pronounced restlessness 
of labor and among forward-looking employers 
that the viewpoint of the workers has been 
specially studied. Unquestionably the coming 
months will record a rapidly widening adoption 
of such forms of works’ unions or advanced local 
collective bargaining organizations as are taken 
to embody what we at present believe provide for 
industrial democracy. 

The movement would be greatly forestalled or 
postponed by continued successful strikes. This 
is the sign of the times which organized labor 
does not see. Treatment with a national workers’ 
organization, which is kept alive by agitators and 
is necessarily militant, promises nothing toward 
arriving at the longed-for era of co-operation. 

Even if the employer were not to apply the les- 
sons which he /s learning, the third party in the 
industrial struggle is bound to be heard from. 
The public is no longer sympathetic with the gen- 
eral strike and is fearful of the abuse of power 
which might be exercised by over-successful or- 
ranized labor. Sentiment is strong for that type 
of partnership in business which makes produc- 
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tion the responsibility of all and not of the bosses 
alone. The experience of some of the workmen's 
organizations working under a system of employee 
representation, notably that of the Internationa! 
Harvester Co., reviewed elsewhere in these pages, 
is very promising; and while manufacturers are 
more and more inclined toward furthering such 
formers of management from the standpoint that 
they pay, paternalism is not linked with the sel- 
fishness. Instead the world-wide attention given 
to the condition of the worker has raised the 
human above the materialistic question. The em- 
plover is seeing the light and the employee will 
profit by that fact a good deal quicker if he does 
Organized labor has 
undoubtedly been a factor in obtaining broad 
consideration of the human factor but its on 
sided demands promise no solution. 

A depression in business sure to follow, 
stated at the outset, with continued strike su 
cesses would, as has been true in our industria 
history, bring about the languishing of the 
national unions. Men would compete for jobs 
Distrust of employee organizations through th 
union fights tends to delay the constructive action 
on the part of the employer. Subsequently desir 
to promote efficient production would result 
securing desired partnership, but the sooner 
strike fever vanishes the quicker will be ushered 
the era of co-operation. 


not remain an antagonist. 
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Applying the Acid Test 


A highly valuable contribution to the discus- 
sion of labor problems was the paper of Cyrus 
McCormick, Jr., works manager of the Interna 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, read at the N2 
tional Safety Congress in Cleveland this week 
Mr. McCormick’s subject was ‘Co-operation 
Industrial Progress.” Owing to the fact that em 


ployee representation was put to the acid tes 
recently when there were labor troubles at 
plants of the Harvester company and also becaus' 
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strikes are now in progress at a number o! 
plants where similar plans of representation hav’ 
been adopted, Mr. McCormick’s views are ” 
special interest. 

He gives four main reasons why employers #" 
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pting employee representation: First, because 
is believed that through efficient co-operation 
ital and labor, working together, will avert any 
sible danger of anarchy; second, just as 
evolent despotism in politics has given way 
vreat democracy, industry has become demo- 
tie; third, some new cause for existence besides 
worship of the dollar must be found, and 
rth, the war has proved that democratic so- 
_ while superficially less efficient than auto- 
ratic, is in the end far stronger in the face of 
the most awful competition human ingenuity can 
aevise. 
Next Mr. McCormick states certain funda- 
ntal principles underlying employee represen- 
in. Summarized they are as follows: First, 
re must be full consideration of all questions 
relating to working conditions, protection and 
health, safety, wages, hours of labor, recreation, 
education and other similar matters of mutual 
nterest to the employees and the management. 
Second, the truly democratic plan of employee 
representation must involve joint conferences be- 
tween the men and management. Third, there must 
sufficient representation, but the council, commit- 
tee or legislative body must not be so large that 
there cannot be real discussion between the em- 
ployers and the employees. Fourth, there must 
be an easy, secret method of election to give the 
men absolute freedom in choosing their repre- 
sentatives. Fifth, the plan must provide for an 
easy method of appeal to the highest authority cf 
the company. Sixth, there must be no discrimina- 
tion on account of race, sex, politics or religious 
affiliations or membership in any labor or other 
organization. Seventh, if the employee represen- 
tation is to succeed, it must have executive super- 
vision just as industrial concerns employ special- 
ists. “The best man in the country,” says Mr. 
McCormick, “is not too good to act as chief of the 
department of industrial relations in any company 
incorporating such a plan.” 

After discussing the workings of the Harvester 
ompany plan at length, Mr. McCormick speaks 
if the recent trouble at the Harvester plants. On 
this point he says: 

In the recent labor difficulties in Chicago, employee 
representation was forced to stand an acid test. We 

ive eight plants in Chicago, in seven of which there 
works councils. Due to various causes such as 
kes in large neighboring establishments and the 
nee of a large number of non-American groups 

f employees, a strike was begun in that plant where 
there was no works council. When these men, with- 
naking any demands, went out upon the street, 
they proceeded in a body to adjacent factories, where 
there were works councils. The day before this took 
piace, the councils in these other plants had negotiated 
4 settlement between the men and the company which 
satisfactorily adjusted all questions at issue. In spite 
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his adjustment, the intimidation of the large num- 


ver of foreign employees from the striking plant, and 
the slugging which immediately took place, caused the 
Works 


councils in four of the remaining plants to ad- 
vise cessation of operations. The company accepted the 
request, and for three weeks these four plants were 
“osed down. The period would not have been so long 
had there not intervened the terrible race riots and a 
street car strike. When conditions were right and the 
Works councils felt it desirable and safe to resume opera- 
ons, the plants were reopened. It is at least signifi- 
‘ant that the resumption of work took place with hardly 
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a ripple of excitement, and with no violence of any 
kind. In two other plants the adjustment was never 
questioned from the beginning. We, therefore, found 
as a result of this labor difficulty that our works coun- 
cils were stronger in the minds of the men than ever 
before. They stopped work in the plants when it was 
dangerous to continue to operate. They opened the 
plants when it was safe to do so (even taking it upon 
themselves to arrange for the preliminary police pro- 
tection) and in every way proved themselves worthy 
representatives of the best traditions of American in- 
dustry. 

It is highly pleasing to those who have faith 
in employee representation to find that in the 
opinion of Mr. McCormick it stood the severe test. 
Whether the various forms of employee repre- 
sentation in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
will stand the test of the present strike remains 
to be seen. One thing is certain, it is too early 
yet to form any definite opinion on the subject. 
It may be that valuable lessons will be learned 
from the strike.. Perhaps it will become clear 
that all the plans are defective and must be 
radically amended; possibly it will be demon- 
strated that employee representation has helped 
materially in improving the relations of employers 
and employees and that if such plans had been 
generally adopted, the present strike would not 
have been serious as it is to-day. However 
all this may be, the men who have made an earnest 
effort to establish more friendly relations between 
employer and employee have earned the gratitude 
of their countrymen. 


Colorado, 
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A Radical’s Plea of Guilty 


When questioned by THE IRON AGE in regard 
to the revolutionary doctrines published in the 
pamphlet, “The Syndicalist,” William Z. Foster 
was evasive and said the real question was not 
as te what he believed a number of years ago, 
for the important point was that he had the abso- 
lute confidence of Samuel Gompers. He did not 
claim that he had abandoned his old views, re- 
pulsive as they were to reasonable people; he 
did not pretend that there had been any change 
of heart which had induced him to oppose blood- 
shed rather than excuse it. He did not retract 
anything. However, after about two weeks, Fos- 
ter has issued a new pamphlet entitled “Trade 
Unionism” in which he brings his doctrines up 
to date. Every trade unionist who has any re- 
spect for his union ought to resent the name, for 
it is merely a revamping in milder language of 
“The Syndicalist,” the red book of a few years 
ago, from which liberal extracts were published 
in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 18 and copied by news- 
papers throughout the country. 

Very naturally, for one of his school, Foster, 
very early in his new pamphlet, takes a fling at 
the country and declares that “although this 
country is supposed to be the land of freedom, 
justice and equality, nevertheless, whichever way 
we turn we are confronted with the most glaring 
social inequality.” Then he goes on to tell about 
the “crushing poverty” on one side and the 
“boundless luxury” on the other and paints a pic- 
ture of the monkey dinners of the rich and the 
starving babies of the poor. After more of these 
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pleasantries and pointing to the happiness of the 
Middle Ages as an example of the result of proper 
distribution, Foster gets down to business. 

in his first book, “Syndicalism,” he declared 
that “the syndicalist knows that capitalism is 
organized robbery and he consistently considers 
and treats the capitalists as thieves plying their 
trade.” “He knows,” said Foster, “they have 
no more right to the wealth they have amassed 


than a burglar has to his loot.” But in the re- 
vised version, “Trade Unionism,” he mildly re- 
marks that, “If modern workers are producing 
an abundance of wealth and yet living in misery 
and poverty, it is solely and simply because they 
are being robbed of a large part of what they 
produce. It is because the idlers or capitalists 
are stripping them to the bone.” In his first book 
he said that “under the new society there would 
be no state and the workers in each industry 
would manage the affairs of their particular in- 
dustry, the miners the mines, the railroaders the 


Malleable Foundry Trade Conditions 


The demand for malleable castings is considerably 
in excess of the output of the foundries, their opera- 
tions being hampered by the scarcity of labor. A can- 
vass of the malleable foundries of the country indicates 
that their output is not in excess of 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and all could be running at 100 per cent were 
they able to secure sufficient labor. The demand for 
malleable castings has materially increased in the past 
few weeks. A very heavy volume of business is coming 
from the automobile industry, including both makers of 
cars and accessories, and a good demand has sprung up 
recently from the agricultural-implement industry, 
which was quiet for several months, evidently holding 
orders with the hope of getting lower prices. There is 
a steady demand for general machine castings, with 
an improvement in the volume of railroad orders for 
new car and repair work. 

Some malleable foundries are filled up with work 
for six months or more, and it is stated that a con- 
sumer who wants delivery of castings within 60 days 
is having difficulty in finding a foundry that can fill 
an order in that time. With the uncertainty about 
costs, the foundries are getting away from the prac- 
tice formerly more or less prevalent of taking long- 
time contracts at a fixed price. If contracts are taken 
at present for a long period, they usually provide for 
a price readjustment every quarter. 

There has been no change recently in prices on 
malleable castings quoted by Central Western foun- 
dries, but some of the Eastern foundries have made 
slight price advances. Early in the year, when the 
demand was light, Eastern foundries were apparently 
affected more than those of the Central West by lack 
of orders, and there was some weakening in prices in 
the East at that time. It is stated that the recent 
price advances by some of the Eastern malleable foun- 
dries is to get their prices back on a basis more uni- 
form with those quoted by foundries in other sections. 

The shortage of molders in malleable foundries is 
attributed to the fact that many have drifted into 
other lines of employment. This is true, to some extent 
at least, of foundry employees who were called into 
the service during the war and did not return to their 
own lines of employment after being discharged from 
the army. New men are being broken in to supply the 
labor shortage. 

In respect to labor troubles, the malleable foundry 
situation has improved. Strikes that existed at several 
of the larger plants a few weeks ago have been called 
off, the men failing in their efforts to unionize the 
shops for which they struck. But as labor was scat- 
tered during the strikes, some of these foundries have 
not yet got back to near normal production. 
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railroads, and so on through all the 1i of 
human activity.” In his new book, Foster «ays. 
“government as we know it now would gr: tally 


disappear. In an era of science and justice this 
makeshift institution, having lost its usefw :ess 
would shrivel and die.” 

We have neither the space nor inclinati:» to 
continue this comparison, for enough of the new 
pamphlet has been quoted to show that Foster js 


a man who goes just as far as he dares go. |) 


co-operation with another man a few years ago 
when he was unknown, he gave vent to his ex- 
treme radicalism. To-day, owing to the fact that 
he has been exposed, he does not dare to proclaim 
the destructive doctrines which he formerly adyo- 
cated, but he has virtually entered a plea of 
guilty. It was not necessary for him to do that 
because he has already been condemned by all 
thinking people who are familiar with the con- 
tents of his first pamphlet. Foster’s book proves 
the case against him. 


Ironton Distict Industial Notes 


In the Ironton district of Ohio only three furnaces 
are out of blast, all undergoing repairs. The Union fur- 
nace, operated by Rogers, Brown & Co., expects to com- 
plete repairs in time to blow in early in October on 
foundry iron. The Belfont Iron Co.’s furnace has been 
installing new equipment, including Brassert stoves, 
gas washers, skip hoist, rotary blower, etc., and will 
resume operations at an early date. On one stack at 
the Ashland Iron & Mining Co.’s plant at Ashland, 
Ky., construction is about completed and fires are ex- 
pected to be lighted early in October. This company 
has one stack now producing basic iron, which was 
blown in early in September. 

The Marting Iron & Steel Co., which has all three 
of its furnaces at Ironton in operation, is making 
arrangements for a number of improvements at its 
Marting furnaces that will include the installation of 
a new McKee 20 x 100 ft. stove, but a delay in opera- 
tions of only three or four days is anticipated for this 
purpose. The company has also let a contract to the 
American Ore Reclamation Co. for a large sintering 
plant to be installed adjacent to its Ironton furnace. 
This plant will handle the flue dust from all three of 
the company’s furnaces. The Norton Iron Co.’s fur- 
nace is still producing foundry iron, and it is under- 
stood no immediate change is contemplated. 

- In Jackson County, Ohio, all of the silvery furnaces 
are idle, three of them still being down on account of 
labor troubles that have extended over a period of 
about two months. The Milton furnace there, which 
has been down for repairs, expects to relight within 
the next two weeks. 

The Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, has 
adopted the 8-hr. day in all its departments, with time 
and one-half for overtime. This change was made 
Sept. 16. 


Bought Machine Tools from Government 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 27.—The Ordnance Department 
and the Air Service, co-operating with the Machine Too 
Section of the office of the Director of Sales of the War 
Department sold and delivered to the Moline Plow Co. 
Moline, Ill., 80 per cent of the machinery required by 
that company to re-equip its tractor plant which was 
completely destroyed by fire on Aug. 24. 


Surplus Machine Tools 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 27.—The surplus machine tools 
held by the War Department now aggregate approx 
mately $56,000,000. Of this amount $41,000,000 at 
standard tools, and $15,000,000 represents special t00's 
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CONVENTIONS AT CHICAGO 


Steel Men, Engineers and Chemists Taking For- 
ward Place in American Industry 


Engineers, metallurgists, steel treaters and chem- 
ig in sessions of their associations at Chicago this 
week, gave special recognition to the responsibility of 
the technical man in maintaining the prestige and pro- 
ductive standards attained by American industry under 
the war stimulus. These conventions include those of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, the American Electrochemical Society, the 
American Steel Treaters Society, the American Electric 
Furnace Association, in addition the fifth annual ex- 
position of chemical industries. 

In his address to the mining and metallurgical 
engineers President Horace V. Winchell brought for- 
ward the necessity that engineers and technical men 
accept their now increased responsibility in industry 
and throw their united weight behind a sane policy of 
reconstruction to insure a continuance to the leadership 
of the United States. The removal of restrictions in 
the institute against exerting influence on Congress, 
he said, pointed the way in which this could be done. 

The importance of research was brought to the 
fore, and in this connection attention was directed to 
the outline of the organization and plans of the National 
Research Council, presented at the general meeting at 
the exposition by Dr. H. E. Howe. The council is di- 
vided into divisions of general relation, science, and 
technology. These latter two comprise physical sci- 
ences, engineering, chemistry and _ its technology, 
geology and geography, medicine, biology and agricul- 
ture, anthropology and psychology. The divisions of 
general relations are, divided into Government, Foreign 
Relations, States Relations, Educational Relations, In- 
dustrial Relations, and Research Information Service. 
This last, working through the divisions of Science 
and Technology, he referred to as the active points of 
contact with the industries, a service to be available 
for the 275,000 manufacturers of the country, of whom 
not over 700 have laboratories of any sort. 

The process of formation of an Alloy Research 
Association, composed of at least 100 manufacturers, 
each subscribing initially $1,000 a year for five years, 
was reported by Dr. Howe. This fund is to be spent 
for employing experts to undertake specific problems 
under direction of the association. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, urged upon the members of the association 
that they focus their energies for the advancement of 
the science of “human engineering.” The sturdy char- 
acter, energy and integrity of this country, he said, 
transcends in importance its pre-eminent position in 
resources. Emphasizing this, he said: 

“Great as these resources and the energy and in- 
tegrity of our people, there is one problem of our 
engineering that I term to-day ‘human engineering’ 
that is of far more importance than the creation of 
machines and methods in which you have been so suc- 
cessful in the past. Of what value is the skillfully de- 
vised machinery, the complex process, unless manned 
and operated by people whose heart and soul are in sym- 
pathy with the work they are doing, and who have be- 
fore them the giving of a complete day’s work for a 
day's pay.” 

Discussing the manufacture of steel rails, Robert 
W. Hunt recommended that the various railroad systems 
of the country adopt a common chemical specification. 

A uniform carbon, silicon, manganese and phosphorus 
specification would greatly simplify the work of the 
Open-hearth steel meiter and, he thought, would yield 
better general results. 


\ new 28-in. lathe manufactured by the Cincinnati 
Tool & Lathe Co., 320 North Street, Oakley, Cincinnati, 
Was described in THE IRON AGE issue of Sept. 11, page 
"he company makes a line of all sizes from 16 to 
28 in., inclusive, though possibly an impression might 
havi deen taken from the article that only the 16, 18 
and -s-in. sizes are made. 
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Steel Works Survey by British Commission— 
Substituting English for German Coke 
(Special Correspondence) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 15.—The National Federa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers has just sent out 
to its members copies of the report of a commission ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Munitions to examine the 
condition of the iron and steel works in Lorraine, in 
the occupied areas of Germany and in Belgium and 
France. The trip began April 14 and ended May 7. 
The commission consisted of Sir William J. Jones, of 
the Ministry of Munitions; Percy S. Cooper, of the 
Partington Iron & Steel Co.; Roland C. Harding, of 
Robert Heath & Sons, Ltd., and Cosmo Johns of Vickers, 
Ltd. It did excellent work, considering the amount of 
ground covered and the minuteness of detail with which 
the inquiry was made. What it has given the British 
steel industry is a pretty thorough-going résumé of 
practice at the German, French, Belgian and Luxem- 
burg works visited, with a quite full account of the 
conditions at these works during the war, the changes 
made in practice and any points of interest likely to 
be valuable to the steel manufacturers of Great Britain. 
The process was in fact one of turning the light on 
the methods followed at German, French and Belgian 
works, particularly in their bearing on the manufacture 
of munitions. 

Perhaps the most significant portion of the report 
is that section in the latter part which refers to the 
great desire of the French to free the Lorraine iron 
and steel works from dependence on Westphalian coke. 
They are even considering building coke ovens in Lor- 
raine and shipping in Durham coal to mix with their 
Saar coal. In exchange for the British coal they would 
ship basic pig iron to Great Britain. As matters stand 
the French feel that their steel industry is to too great 
an extent at the mercy of Germany. 

The report gives a picture of present conditions at 
the plants visited and comments on the prospects of 
the areas visited, either as competitors with or markets 
for British industries. Accompanying it are various 
charts, maps and drawings. 

[A long abstract forming a part of this eorrespon- 
dence must go over to a later issue.] 
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Lhis issue goes to press on Saturday, Sept. Zi. 
Labor troubles in the mechanical de partment have 
forced the forward date in printing in an effort 
to get the issue into circulation. Market condi- 
tions later than Saturday are therefore not cov- 
ered, but in subsequent issues, which may be 

regular in appearing, the continuity of the 
arket record, as well as the record of the gen- 
eral news and technical developments of the 
industry, will be maintained. We beg the indul- 
gence of our reade rs over our period of stress, 


hich will be shortened as much as possible. 


STRIKE WEAKENING 


Many Plants in Operation All Week 


Sales of Pig Iron, Plates and Shapes—Few Con- 
sumers Inconvenienced—Jobbers Active 


Many signs of weakening mark the sixth day of 
the iron and steel strike, and a decided break is 
looked for early next week. A number of plants 
have maintained full operation up to date. But con- 
ditions may temporarily look worse before they are 
better. The absence of any marked rioting is an 
indication that there is nothing yet approaching a 
collapse. 

The producers are firm in their determination to 
shut down mills if it is not safe to run them, and 
they have the unqualified support of the consumers. 
The public will not believe that the strike with all 
its terrible portent can prevail. 

Neither producers nor consumers are making 
any real effort to do business, but what has been 
done is surprising. Bookings have been usually 
with the mills not seriously or at all affected and 
active furnaces have entered pig iron orders. Nat- 
urally the jobbing trade is the scene of the greatest 
activity. While stocks in distributers’ hands are of 
fair size, the scale of single sales is occasionally 
limited. Few manufacturing consumers of steel will 
be embarrassed by curtailed deliveries over the 
next few weeks. 

It follows that the business done is largely in 
those lines in which demand has for some time been 
relatively light. Structural work is being covered 
in good volume and plate purchases can be made. 
Plate mills have no difficulty in getting a 2.75c., 
Pittsburgh base, the quotation which has been hold- 
ing until recent large sales were made at 2.50c. 

A considerable demand for spot iron from foun- 
dries shows a fear of obtaining necessary tonnage 
later. About 10,000 tons was sold in New England. 
In Pennsylvania a subsidiary of the Steel Corpora- 
tion covered in the general market for 30,000 ¢ons 
of basic at prices of $26.50 and $27 at furnace. 
Japan is inquiring for 12,000 tons of basic and 1000 
tons of foundry iron, and there is a prospect of iron 
exports to Scandinavia and perhaps to China. 

Cast-iron pipe exports, after months of negotia- 
tion, are materializing; a sale of 800 tons for Cuba 
follows shipments to South America, and Japan is 
now inquiring for 4500 tons. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has distributed or- 
ders for 20,000 tons of car parts. Japan is now 
in the market for 500 freight cars and 500 tons 
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of axles. Belgian car builders have taken ey 
orders away from American builders. 

Heavy demand continues in bolts and : 
The New York Shipbuilding Co. is inquiring for 
550 tons of rivets and 500,000 fitting bolts. 

Non-ferrous metals, quiet before the strike, are 
now dull. The tin market, normally especial! 
sensitive, is practically stagnant, owing to uncer 
tainty rather than lessened consumption. Tin and 
terne plate in 1917 took about 36 per cent of the 
t.n supply. Copper, lead and zine show a declin- 
ing tendency. In 1917 galvanizers consumed about 
190,000 tons, or 43 per cent of the available sup 
ply of zine. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 26. 

The complete situation in all the steel centers af- 
fected by the strike up to the time this report is 
written is described in detail elsewhere in this issue. 
Everything in the steel trade is subordinate to the 
strike, and neither producers nor consumers are 
making any real effort to do business. 

The loss of production is felt as keenly by the mills 
as by the consumers, but letters and telegrams have 
been pouring into the steel company offices here since 
the strike started, assuring the mills of the hearty 
support of both consumers and jobbers in every way 
possible and expressing the wish that the strike will 
be fought out on the lines laid down by the Steel Cor- 
poration, and that the attempt of labor agitators to 
establish the closed shop rule will result in failure. 

Very little is being done in new business, but the 
loss in material is having the effect of stiffening prices, 
which are very firm all along the line. 


Pig Iron.—There is no inquiry and no attempt is 
being made to do business while the strike lasts. Some 
blast furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
are down, mostly the steel works furnaces, but a de- 
cided break is looked for in the strike early next week. 
The loss of production in pig iron has firmed up prices 
and they are stronger than they have been for some 
time. There are no sales to note. 


Basic pig iron, $25.75; Bessemer, 27.95; gray forge 
$25.75; No. 2 foundry, $26.75; No. 3 foundry, $26.25, and 
malleable, $27.25; all per gross ton at Valley furnace and 


freight rate for delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburg! 
districts being $1.40 per ton 

Ferroalloys.—Nothing is being done in ferroalloys, 
due to the steel strike, neither buyers nor producers 
attempting to do business under present conditions. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent domestic ferromanganese $110 
delivered, and English at $105, with a reduction of resae 
$1.50 to $1.75 per unit for lower percentages. W<é 
o0 per cent ferrosilicon at $75 to $80, and 18 to 


cent spiegeleisen at $33 to $35, delivered. Prices on Bes 
semer ferrosilicon are : 9 per cent, $47.75; 10 P 
cent, $49.75; 11 per cent, $53.05; 12 per cent, 3° 


We quote 6 per cent silvery iron, $36.75; 7 per cent $35.2 
8 per cent, $40.25; 9 per cent, $42.25, and 10 per cent, 
$44.75. About $3 per gross ton advance is charged for eac® 
1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over. All the above 
prices are f.o.b. maker’s furnace, Jackson or New 5(r4 - 
ville, Ohio, which have a uniform freight rate of $2.90 De 


gross ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh district. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—None of the steel mills 
the Pittsburgh district, making billets and sheet bars, 
is down entirely, but at Youngstown, Ohio, Repub! 
Brierhill and Youngstown Sheet & Tube compan 
are down tight, also Wheeling Steel & Iron (2 * 
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A Comparison of Prices 


AGE 





Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery : 


Sept. 27, Sept. 23, Aug. 26, Sept. 24, 





Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1919 1919 1919 1918 
No. 2 X, Philadelphiat...$30.60 $30.60 $29.60 $34.40 
2, Valley furnacef.... 26.75 26.75 26.75 33.00 
co. 2 Southern, Cin’ti.7.. 31.35 31.35 31.10 36.60 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.?. 27.75 27.75 27.75 33.00 
co. 2 furnace, Chicago*.. 26.75 26.75 26.75 33.00 
Basic. del’d, eastern Pa.. 27.50 26.60 26.60 32.90 
sic, Valley furnace.... 25.75 .75 25 75 32.00 
fessemer, Pittsburgh .... 29.35 35 29.35 36.60 
\lalleable, Chicago* ovecoe 27.25 29 27 25 33.50 
Malleable Valley ........ 27.25 .20 27.25 33.50 
ray forge, Pittsburgh... 27.15 15 27 15 33.40 
|. S. Charcoal, Chicago.. 32.75 75 32.75 37.85 
Rails, Billets, Ete., 
Ver Gross Ton: 
rails, heavy, at mill 45.00 $5.00 $5.00 47.50 
h. rails, heavy, at mill. 47.00 47.00 47.00 55.00 
es billets, Pittsburgh.. 38.50 38.50 38.50 57.00 
().-h. billets, Pittsbargh.. 38.50 38.50 38.50 47.50 
»-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 42.00 42.00 2 00 51.00 
forging billets, base, P’gh. 51.00 1.00 51.00 60.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 42.50 42.50 42.50 51.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 52.00 52.00 52.00 57.00 
Vinished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
bars, Philadelphia... 2.745 2.745 2.745 3.73 
bars, Pittsburgh.. 2.75 2.75 2.75 3.50 
on bars, Chicago..... 2.62 2.62 2.62 3.50 
8 eel bars, Pittsburgh. . 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.90 
p. Steel bars, New York.... 2.62 2.62 2 62 3.145 
nk plates, Pittsburgh. . 2.50 2 50 9 65 8 95 
le Tank plates, New York... 2.77 2.77 2.92 3.495 
‘e teams, ete., Pittsburgh... 2.45 2.45 2.45 3.00 
B ns, ete., New York. 2.72 2.42 2.72 3.245 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.90 
ls Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.25 
f Ss hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.50 
ve 
ce *The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton 
ty Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 
AY 
ill 
yr- 
to Wheeling and La Belle Iron Works at Steubenville. This 
akes a big hole in production of billets and sheet bars, 
he it this loss in output is offset largely by the falling 
es, off in operations among the sheet and tin-plate mills. 
There is no inquiry for semi-finished steel, and no 
attempt is being made to buy while the steel strike lasts. 
18 ; Prices are firm and we quote: 
me 
eys We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and‘open-hearth billets 
de- t $58.50, 2 x 2 in. billets at $42; sheet bars, $42; slabs, $41, 


. forging billets, $51 base, all f.o.b. at mill Pittsburgh or 
eK. Youngstown 


ices 
yme Structural Material.—The steel strike has disturbed 
t tructural steel trade to a considerable extent, and 
ne jobs pending are hung up until the strike is over. 
cae The McClintic-Marshall Co. has taken 500 tons for a 
and w steel building for the Chevrolet Motor Co. at Flint, 
ure! Mch., also two armory buildings for the State of Iowa. 
Iowa City and one at Ames, each 400 tons, and 
loys, on 509 for the Frankford Elevated Road in Phila- 
cers a, 200 tons. The Fort Pitt Bridge Works has 
.. 120 tons for the Erie Tire & Rubber Co., San- 
asi y, Ohio. We quote plain material at 2.45c., Pitts- 
: Vlates.—The Carnegie Steel Co. has taken upwards 
Ber 000 tons of plates, shapes and bars for the Gov- 
ce si ent on the basis of 2.50c. for plates, 2.40c. for 


s and 2.55¢. for steel bars. A Youngstown, Ohio, 
as taken 700 tons of sheared plates for Japan at 
at mill. The general demand for plates is not 
etter, some mills working at only about 50 per 
ind others close to 75 per cent of capacity. The 
‘ar companies are buying only small lots of plates 





ills 10 , ir repair work. On desirable orders 2.50c., Pitts- 
bars, . is being named. We quote sheared plates at 
public, to 2.65e. at mill, Pittsburgh. 

jes . 
. at lron and Steel Bars.—The steel strike has cut down 


it of steel bars to some extent, notably in the 
estown, Ohio, district, where the steel bar mills 





Sept. 27, Sept. 23, Aug 26, Sept. 24, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire. 1919 1919 1919 1918 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No, 28, P’gh 4.35 4.35 4.35 5.00 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 5.70 5.70 5.70 6.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 4.925 4.00 
Fence wire, base, Pgh 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.35 


Old Material, 


Per Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago ..$24.00 $24.00 $26.00 $29.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 24.50 24.50 24.50 29.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 19.00 19.00 20.00 29.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 18.50 18.50 19.00 29.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go. 18.50 18.50 20.00 29.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 23.50 23.50 23.50 29.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 25.00 25.00 25.00 29.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (netton) 23.50 23.50 24.00 30.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila... 26.50 26.50 26.50 34.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch'go, net 19.00 19.00 19.00 29.75 
Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt.. $4.60 $4.60 $4.85 $6.00 
Furnace coke, future 4.75 4.75 4.12 6.00 
Foundry coke, prompt 6.00 6.00 5.50 7.00 
Foundry coke, future 5.75 5.75 5.50 7.00 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 22.12% 22.75 24.00 26.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 22.62% 21.75 23.50 26.00 
Spelter, St. Louis... ‘ 7.05 7.10 7.60 9.30 
Spelter New York 7.40 7.45 7.95 9.65 
Lead, St. Louis 5.95 5.95 5.75 7.75 
Lead, New York §.20 ».20 ».90 8.05 
Tin, New York 54.75 55.00 56.00 79.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 8.50 %.50 9.25 13.87% 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.75 


of the Republic and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. are 
down. Mills in the Pittsburgh district rolling steel 
bars are running practically full. The demand for steel 
bars has been very heavy for some time, and most 
mills are sold up for this year. The Cambria Steel 
Co., at Johnstown, Pa., which has been quoting 2.50c. 
for steel bars for some time, is closed by the strike. 
Bar iron mills in the Pittsburgh district have not been 
affected by the strike, as they signed the Amalgamated 
scale, 

We quote ste bars rolled from billets at 2.35¢. and 
from old steel 2.454 ‘ittsburgh mills rolling iron bars 


4 
quote at 2.75c. Pittsburgh plus full freight rate to point of 
delivery 


Sheets.—The steel strike has impaired output of 
sheets to a considerable extent, but claims of the strike 
leaders that they would close all the non-union sheet 
mills have failed. On Friday independent sheet mills 
were operating to about 42 per cent of hot sheet mill 
capacity, and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
was operating to about 64 per cent of hot sheet mill 
capacity. The loss in product means that many mills 
that had some material to spare in November and De- 
cember are now out of the market and practically all 
of the sheet mills have all the orders they can get out 
over the remainder of this year. Very few premiums 
have been paid for sheets for prompt delivery, most 
mills refusing to accept this. It is said prices are very 
firm. They are given on page 945. 


Tin Plate.—Production has been cut down to some 
extent by the strike, but output is steadily gaining, and 
several of the leading makers of tin plate believe their 
men now out will all be back at work in a week. 

At the close of last week the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. was operating at above 70 per cent of hot 
tin mill capacity. Two or three of its leading works 
are still closed. 

The independent tin plate mills are doing better, a 
number of these not being affected at all by the strike. 
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Included in these is the Alliquippa, Pa., tin plate plant 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., which has 32 mills, 
and is on full. Output is sold up for the remainder 
of this year and consumers are specifying heavily. 
The loss in production has caused an advance in prices 
of stock items, which are now being quoted firmly at 
$7 per base box. We now quote production tin plate 
and stock items at $7 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Prices on terne plate are given on page 945. 


Rods.—The strike has caused an acute shortage in 
supply of rods, some of the larger mills being down, 
among these being the Pittsburgh Steel Co. at Mones- 
sen, Pa. Some sales of rods for export are being made 
right along on the basis of $57 for soft rods and $67 
for high carbon, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices are given 
on page 945. 


Wire Products.—Production in this district has been 
seriously cut down by the strike. The demand is fair 
and the mills are being importuned for shipments by 
jobbers and consumers who are getting uneasy about 
their supply on account of the strike. 


Coke.—The closing down of blast furnaces in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys and suspensions of 
shipments of coke to those furnaces have put on the 
market what is known as “distress” coke, some of which 
hes been sold by the furnaces at as low as $3.75 at 
oven. Under present conditions, due to the steel strike, 
there is no demand for coke and producers are trying 
as nearly as they can to regulate production to meet 
actual consumption. This has resulted in some plants 
closing down in part and others entirely. The market 
is weak. We continue to quote standard grades of 
48-hr. blast furnece coke for shipment by the producers 
at $4.60 to $4.75 and standard makes of 72-hr. foundry 
coke at $6 to $6.25, all in net tons at oven. 


Old Material.—The local scrap market is stagnant. 
The shut-down of some of the steel plants, partly or 
in full, has resulted in shipments being held up, and 
some screp is appearing that has to be moved. We 
quote nominal prices for delivery to consumers’ mills 
in the Pittsburgh and other districts that take Pitts- 
burgh freight rates as follows: 

Heavy steel, melting, Steubenville, 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Mones- 

sen, Midland and Pittsburgh, de- 

OOOO. oi ckbawuss Nes co aewawen bow $19.00 to $19.50 
No. 1 cast for steel plants.......... 23.50 to 24.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md; 


Franklin, Pa, and Pittsburgh..... 2500 to 25.50 
COIN, “TREE: 5. ne vc ve ks oan. sees 18.00 to 19.00 
Bundled sheet, sides and ends, f.o.b. 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dis- 

yt, a re ere ae ae ee See ys 15.50to 16.00 
Bundled steel stamping............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Oe: 2 SE civactckneeuchuee we 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad grate bars.......ccccsccces 18.00 to 18.50 


Low phosphorus melting stock (bloom 
and billet ends, heavy plates) % in. 


REG GAVE Sccsiccnnicisssivvcse SEO. Se 
RD: I Oe igs nia bh st gare oS aw 31.00 to 32.00 
Locomotive axles, steel ............ 31.00 to 32.00 
eh aoe re 28.00 to 29.00 
PRRAITORG: MURUORDIO ooiiccics ce scce ess 20.00 to 20.50 
Cast iron wheels ....cccccosccccces B8,50¢0 94.00 
BeOUOd GIREL WhOGIB. .. 6 sc cccvescccs 22.00 to 23.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 12.25 to 12.50 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin).... 23.00to 24.00 
Heavy breakable cast ............. 21.50 to 21.75 
COE SE WD. eke éveccs ceccce 15.75 to 16.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought............ 22.00 to 23.00 


American Locomotive Sales to Brazil, 
Cuba and Japan 


The American Locomotive Co., New York, announce 
sales of locomotives varying in weight from 72,000 Ib. 
to 205,000 lb. to Brazil, Cuba and Japan. The Central 
Railroaa of Brazil has ordered six Pacific type weigh- 
ing 205,000 lb. and seven Consolidation type weighing 
165,000 lb. The Mogyana Railroad has purchased four 
Mallet type, weighing 160,000 Ib. In Cuba the Ameri- 
can Trading Co. orders one Consolidation type, weigh- 
ing 72,000 lb. and the Cuba Railroad one 10-wheel type, 
weighing 152,000 lb. The Imperial Carafuto Govern- 
ment of Japan has purchased one Prairie type locomo- 
tive, weighing 90,000 Ib. 
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British Iron and Steel Marke: 


Pig Iron Prices Steady—Steel Output Low— Coa] 
Production Increasing—Welsh Coal Interests 
Buy Steel Works 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. | 


Business has been rather quieter recently in the 
Cleveland pig-iron market. Foundry metal is still scarce 
and this considerably handicaps the extension of busi- 
ness. Prompt delivery is hard to secure, which is par- 
tially due to the shortage of railroad trucks combined 
with congestion on the railroads. The situation as re- 
gards trucks is said to have improved slightly, but the 
supply is still inadequate. There is a plentiful supply 
of forge iron. Prices are steady at 164s. for No. 1, 
160s. for No. 3 Cleveland g.m.b., and No. 4 foundry, and 
157s. for No. 4 forge, for the home trade, while an 
extra 5s. is asked in each case for export. Supplies of 
hematite are increasing, but are not yet up to what 
is required. There is a good export inquiry, and if 
more metal could be obtained a satisfactory overseas 
business might be done. 

As regards steel, advances .are reported in the 
American prices of most descriptions of structural 
material. This, coupled with the present low rate of 
exchange, militates against orders going to the United 
States. On the other hand, however, British works are 
pretty well booked ahead and their output is compara- 
tively low. It is reported that manufacturers who 
were soliciting business required the insertion of a 
clause on contracts making the price subject to in- 
creases in railroad rates, an attitude somewhat disap- 
pointing to merchants. The chief inquiry here, in the 
steel market, is for plates, which, however, are very 
difficult to secure. The position as regards angles, etc., 
is easier, but the difficulty in getting orders for plates 
accepted, also retards business in other directions. 

Some interesting figures have been published in re- 
gard to the coal output of Great Britain from week to 
week from the end of May until early August. These 
show that for the week ended May 31 the output was 
4,812,595 tons. This dropped to 3,256,508 tons for the week 
ended June 14. The figures show some improvement 
after this, but dropped again for the week ended Aug. 
9 to 2,642,895 tons. Since then, however, some im- 
provement has been seen, production for the week 
ended Aug. 23 being 3,989,000 tons. The average out- 
put for each person employed, in the month ended July 
12, showed an average of 4% tons per week, while in 
the month ended Aug. 9 the average was less than 3 
tons. The explanation is the introduction of the 7-hr. 
day, as well as the Yorkshire strike. 

A few days ago a transaction was completed where- 
by a syndicate headed by H. Seymour Berry, B. H. 
Llewellyn and Viscountess Rhondda acquired control 
of the very well-known firm of John Lysaght, Ltd., 
manufacturer of sheet iron and steel. The transaction 
is important in many ways. The principles are all 
Welsh and are among the largest of Welsh colliery 
owners controlling an output of 10,000,000 tons of coal 
yearly. It means that as they have now become steel 
manufacturers they can count on their own supply of 
coal. It is reported that £5,000,000 changed hands over 
this deal. 

Some new shipyard developments are reported. It 
seems that Harland & Wolff, the Belfast shipbuilders, 
have acquired the well known businesses of D. & W. 
Henderson, Ltd., and of A. & J. Inglis, Ltd., both of 
the Clyde. It is also stated that a new yard is being 
started on the Clyde by a private company formed for 
the purpose of laying out this shipyard at Scotstoun 
which will afford space for the simultaneous construc- 
tion of five vessels of 10,000 tons to 12,000 tons each. 
It appears that another shipyard with 9 building berths 
for steamships up to 10,000 deadweight tons is to bé 
established on the Medway opposite Chatham dockyard. 





The Supreme Court of Japan has passed a decision 
holding valid American trade marks properly registered 
This will safeguard American trade marks from forge'Y 
and plagiarism. 
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Chicago 
CHIcAGo, Sept. 27. 


The strike has had the effect of bringing business 
ractically to a standstill. Inquiries continue heavy, 
it the mills are unable to take orders except subject 

the delay incident to the present labor situation. 
ast iron pipe, pig iron, coke and bolts and nuts have 
‘t yet been so seriously affected as other products. 
scrap continues weak. 


Pig Iron——The demand for spot iron and coke con- 
tinues heavy. Furnaces in other districts which have 

been affected by the strike are beginning to close 
business with Northern melters who fear that they 
may not secure deliveries on their present commit- 
ments. One Southern interest has taken orders for 
9000 tons of foundry iron since the first of the week. 
The tie-up of coke production in this district has not 
been so general as the curtailment of iron output. 
Nevertheless considerable coke is being shipped here 
from the East. 


Lake Superior charcoal, average silicon, 1.50 
first quarter delivery, f.o.b. furnace, average, 
freight to Chicago, $2.50 (other grades sub- 


ject to usual differentials) .. 0... .ccccccccs $31.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 silicon, 2.25 to 

OE 6c ce He eed oe Oo eee as bee 29.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 silicon, 1.75 to 

OTe c. cavcdc een kee cee Coe cawe en eeweene 26.75 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry.......... 26.75 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 
No. 1 soft, silicon, 2.75 to 3.25......$34.75 to $35.75 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, silicon, 


3.26 10 B.ves ce cesncowni Ca weeewas 33.60 to 34.00 
Southern foundry, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. 32.50 to 32.75 
Malleable, not over 2.25 silicon...........++.. 27.25 
Standard BWeMSeGAeh . oc cccccssccccccesescoces 27.95 
WAGES vcd cathe iv ewuctesiesedins Geeta uwon wee 25.75 
Low phosphorus (copper free).........ss+++5 40.00 
Silvery, FT POP GONE. ccccsvsceccsesceccecesse 42.05 


Ferroalloys.—There is light activity in any of the 
ferroalloys. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at $110, delivered ; 
50 per cent ferrosilicon, at $80, delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 
22 per cent, $35, furnace. 


Plates.—Mitsui & Co., Japan, who recently withdrew 
in inquiry for 250—freight car trucks, are now in the 
market for double that number, the construction of 
which will involve about 10,000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars and 500 tons of axles. A Western car builder 
is inquiring for prices on steel for six dining cars for 
the Cuban Railroad and four dining cars for the At- 
lantic Coast Line. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. has received 
orders for 300 tank cars from the Crown Oil Refining 
Co., 25 tank cars from the Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
and a like number from the Sterling Oil & Refining Co. 
and John H. Witte. 


The mill quotation is 2.50c. to 2.65c., Pittsburgh, the 
freight to Chicago being 27c. per 100 Ib. Jobbers quote 3.67c. 
for plates out of stock. 


Structural Material—While the strike has had a 
dampening influence on business, several pending fabri- 
cating jobs have been closed. Montgomery Ward & Co. 
have awarded 617 tons to the Morava Construction Co., 
Chicago, for a farm gas engine plant at Springfield, 
ill. Other awards include: 

_ Chain Belt Co., foundry, Milwaukee, Wis., 572 tons, to 
“ilwaukee Bridge Co. 

Snake River Bridge, Idaho, 500 tons, to Union Steel & 

Construction Co., Portland, Ore. 


Remodeling of theatre, St. Paul, Minn. for William 
mm, 300 tons, to American Bridge Co. 


Pending fabricating inquiries include: 


Hotel, Detroit, 1.350 tons, bids being taken by Fridstein 
&é € engineers, Chicago. 
Black Hawk Hotel, Chicago, 1920 tons, bids in Oct. 2. 


Crerar Library, Chicago, 2000 tons, bids in Oct. 2. 
Addition to Commercial Bank Building, New Orleans, 400 
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Steel & Tube Co. of America, Indiana Harbor, converter 
building and crane runway. 300 tons. 

G. & J. Tire Plant, Indianapolis, 200 tons, Stone & Web- 
ster, general contractors. 

The mill quotation is 2.45c., Pittsburgh, which takes a 


freight rate of 27c. for 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Jobbers 
quote $3.47 for material out of warehouse 


Bars.—The demand for mild steel and rail carbon 
bars is exceedingly heavy, with the supply limited 
largely to jobbers. The strike will have the effect of 
making early deliveries out of the question even when 
the plants now closed open. The leading independent, 
for instence, could not promise delivery before 1920 
even if it resumed operation immediately. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c., Pittsburgh, tak- 


ing a freight rate of 27c. per 100 Ib.; common bar tron, 
2.62c., Chicago; rail carbon, 2.55c. mill. Jobbers quote 3.37c. 
for steel bars out of warehouse. 


Sheets.—Sheets are in the same position as steel 
bars. 

Mill quotations are 4.35c. for No. 28 black, 3.55c. for No 
10 blue annealed, and 5.70c. for No. 28 galvanized. 

Jobbers quote Chicago delivery out of stock; No. 10 blue 
annealed, 4.57c.; No. 28 black, 5.62c., and No. 28 galvanized, 
6.97c. 


Wire Products.—The practical suspension of opera- 
tion in Western wire plants has created an exceedingly 
serious situation for consumers. The demand was 
greatly in excess of the supply even before the strike. 
The stoppage of output will probably mean thet some 
users will be forced to do without the supplies they 
need. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The strike has put a 
quietus on business. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.35c., Pittsburgh. Track bdlts 
with square nuts, 4.35c., Pittsburgh. Steel tie plates and iron 
angle bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie plates, iron, 
2.90c., f.0.b. makers’ mills. Light rails, 2.45c., f.0.b. makers’ 
mills, with usual extras. 


Old Material.—There is little activity in the scrap 
market and prices are weak. The Government has re- 
jected bids on 10,000 tons of shell forgings, the highest 
offers having been $18.81 per gross ton for one-half 
the tonnage and $18.61 for the remainder. Railroad 
offerings include 3000 tons advertised by the Rock 
Island, 1000 tons by the St. Paul and 300 tons by the 
Monon. 


We quote delivery in buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicinity, 
all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


a $24.00 to $25.00 
Pe BOE. . cc civocsteuvaanmeaned 35.00 to 45.00 
EEE. 2:.4 a4 0 bebo ese hee neeean 24.00 to 25.00 
CeNed Te BOGUT 5 xc 0 cncs avedes 26.00 to 27.00 
Steel rails jesse that 8 Weiss cvioness 21.00 to 22.00 
Hieawy weet Otel s aco ccnccateoces 18.50to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 18.50to 19.50 
Pe ee eee 18.50to 19.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron’ angles and splice bars......... $23.00 to $24.00 
Cesee Meeks WEG ci soc cecteddvectm 19.50to 20.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 24.00 to 25.00 
Se I a 66 c.oddetase vue 28.00to 29.00 
ge ae reer ere 25.50 to 26.00 
a 2 eS wo addccadebdibebeuan 16.00to 16.50 
Da. 2 i oc c0%ceeesb sb baauwe 11.50to 12.00 
wD EAP Perr rr rere... 18.00to 18.50 
ee Oi Gs os a 6 ks oe atdanadees 15.25to 15.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought. ....cccccsess 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers........ 19.50 to 20.00 
Cee 6 dcdcasedtcvudncabienud 21.00to 21.50 
Pe Dh CRs ots on cc stcvdesnddeaseel 23.50 to 24.50 
OG WERE. 6 ccencataccenendes 22.50 to 23.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............ 20.50 to 21.00 
Machine-shop turnings ........-.+.+-. 9.00to 9.50 
CRE DER: ckdcc dc cccdcvaveseueedes 11.50to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast.......... 20.50 to 22.50 
RE ng 6.000 0vetend ned ba nee 18.50 to 19.00 
EN db ec os Medvendtedheukat 17.50to 1859 
Railroad malleable .....cscccccssees 18.25to 19.25 
Agricultural malleable ............ 18.50to 19.50 
oe Pare 14.50to 15.50 


Cast Iron Pipe——Pipe shops have not been affected 
by the strike and are doing a normal business. Wooster, 
Ohio, has awarded 550 tons to a general contractor 
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and Hammond, Ind., has let 90 tons to the National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. Pending inquiries include: 


Chadron, Neb., 1150 tons of 14-in., bids in Sept. 29. 

Detroit, 2000 tons of 42-in., bids in Oct. 2. 

Broadwater, Neb., 100 tons of 4-, 6- and 8-in., bids in 
Oct. 7. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $58.80; 6-in., $55.80; class A and 
gas pipe, §2 extra 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand continues heavy and 
manufacturers anticipate even higher demands, as 
many Ohio producers have suspended operations. Most 
makers, however, will be able to operate for five or six 
weeks on their present supplies of raw material. 

Structural rivets, 4.72c.; boiler rivets, 4.82c.; machine 
bolts up to % x4 in., 50 and 5 per cent off; larger sizes, 
40 and 5 off; carriage bolts up to % x6 in., 45 and 5 off; 
larger sizes, 30 and 10 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped 
and hexagon tapped $1.85 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet 


points, square heads. 50 and 5 per cent off. Quantity extras 
for nuts are canceled. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26. 
At this writing it appears as if some of the Eastern 
steel plants, now unaffected by the strike of steel 


workers, are on the verge of trouble. The Bethlehem 


Steel Co. has refused to grant a conference to the 
National Committee for Organizing the Iron and Steel 


Workers, and a walkout of some of the Bethlehem 
workmen at Bethlehem, Sparrows Point, Steelton and 
Reading is expected to come Monday. The Lebanon 
plant has been only partially operated for some time, 
owing to a strike of puddlers. The only Eastern plant 
which has closed this week was that of the Harrisburg 
Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., at Harrisburg, Pa., which 
quit operations Friday. 

It is a source of considerable gratification to the 
steel companies to find that their customers, though 
suffering inconvenience and possible loss of money 
through the strike, are in every respect thoroughly 
sympathetic. Their attitude is said to be that the steel 
industry is not fighting its own battle only, but the 
battle of the whole country that is not un-American 
in its ideals. The feeling is that the fight is bei 
in its ldeals. le Teeling 1s tha e hignt 1s being 
waged against the despotism of labor. There is every 
confidence in the ultimate result being a victory for 
the industry, but. it is the general expectation that 
conditions, so far as production of steel is concerned, 
are apt to become more serious before a turn for the 
better finally comes. If trouble threatens at any of 
the Eastern plants, the companies operating them in- 


dicate that the doors will be shut tight, not to be re- 
opened until conditions have righted themselves. 


Some steel manufacturers have proposed that every 


steel plant and blast furnace in the country, where a 
sign of trouble has appeared, shut down and fight the 
strike in that manner. In the opinion of some, how- 
ever, this would be regarded by the strikers as a victory 
for their cause, and would enable them to recruit more 
members for their ranks. 

A result of the strike is the sale of 30,000 tons of 
basic pig iron to a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation, 
which ordinarily has its wants supplied by corporation 
furnaces. The prices obtained for the iron by three 
sellers averaged $27.50, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Pig Iron.—The purchase of 30.000 tons of basic iron 
by an Eastern subsidiary of the Steel Corporation has 
stiffened the market. This consumer usually has its 
needs supplied by corporation furnaces, but the strike 
has cut off that source, and it came into the market a 
few days ago. The tonnage was split among three 
sellers and the price averaged $27.50, delivered, Phila- 
delphia, an advance over last reported transactions. 
Though there is a fairly good inquiry for foundry iron 
for first quarter, which a majority of furnaces are not 
disposed to consider at this time, the demand for prompt 
shipment or for fourth quarter consists mainly of small 
lots. Prices seem to be fairly uniform for shipment 
from eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, namely $29 for 
iron analyzing 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon and $30 for 
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iron analyzing 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, f.o.{). fy,- 
nace. The Virginia makers are getting higher 
For example, one Virginia maker has sold abou: {50 
tons in the past week on the basis of $29 for 
plain and $30 for No. 2 X, f.o.b. furnace, with a freight 
rate of $4.10 to the Philadelphia district. Other Vi; 
ginia makers will not take orders for low silicor 
One furnace will not sell anything below 2.75 p 
silicon, but offers iron from 2.75 to 3.25 per cent 
at $29.75 and iron analyzing 3.25 to 3.75 per ce: 
con at $31.75, f.o.b. furnace. Some sales fo: 
quarter have been made by eastern Pennsylvania 
naces at an advance over current quotations. In one 
case a small tonnage of No. 2 plain iron was sold a 
$30.50, furnace. It is reported here that Chicago ;; 
interests, which recently booked large tonnages for 
first quarter at an advance of $2 over current quota 
tions, have revised these contracts to the basis of 
present prices. This action was taken, it is said, be 
cause of fear that advancing prices might complicat 
the labor situation. 


mt 


The following quotations are for iron delivered in 
sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except thos« 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace: 


Eastern Penna. No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 


RE Ee ee ee Pe eee ee $30.60 to $31.1 
Eastern Penna, No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 

Pe eer ee CP re rie ee 29.60 to 30.1 
Virginia No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil......... . 34.10 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...... 33.10 
PE 24¢i6 c0ES CER E Reed eee eO ere ree 27.5 
RE ED. Gi wrarcicicwke ie Wks ban wee eben es 27 
IID 5 a's: a) a ave Siw ees a ee ee ea oa aes 39.10 
Standard low phosphorus (f.o.b. furnace)... 38.00 
Copper bearing low phosphorus (f.0.b, fur- 

oS Ene ee eee ee Pere ree rer 35.00 


Ferroalloys.—The market is quiet, but a smal] ton- 
nage of spiegeleisen has been sold at $35, furnace. 
Domestic producers of ferromanganese are still quoting 


$110, freight allowed, for the 78 to 82 per cent, and 
the British price is nominally $105, Atlantic seaboard, 


but some. British agents are required to submit al] 
propositions to their principals abroad. This action 
was taken presumably because of the complaint recently 
filed against British agents with the Federal Trade 
Commission by the American producers. 


Coke.—Owing to the banking of a number of blast 
furnaces, due to the strike of workers, considerable 
furnace coke that was loaded on cars has been moved 
at concessions. Prices as low as $3.50, f.o.b. Connells- 
ville, are reported to have been quoted. Foundry cok« 
is firm and prices ranging from $6 to $6.25 are easily 
obtainable. 


‘ . ss ‘ ‘ > a nc f 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Several leading producers 0 
billets are now out of the market on account of thé 
strike. Very little business is being done, except that 
mills which are operating are trying to take care 0! 
their regular trade to the best of their ability. We 
quote 4 x 4 in. open-hearth rerolling billets at $42.00; 


forging billets at $55 and slabs at $45, all delivere 
Philadelphia. 

Plates.— Whatever tendency existed to cut prices 0! 
plates seems now to have disappeared. Eastern pro- 
ducers have been getting more business in the past 
week and all of it, so far as known, has been placed at 
2.65c., Pittsburgh. In fact, one maker has received 
a number of orders with no mention of price, the chie! 
anxiety of consumers now being to obtain deliveries 
The Midvale and Lukens plate mills at Coatesville, 
which were somewhat affected by a walkout of some ° 
their labor on Sept. 22, are working at a sufficient rate 
to take care of current specifications. The Lukens m 
this week has operated its universal] mill on doubl 
turns. We quote sheared plates % in. and heavier ®* 
2.895c., Philadelphia. 


e 


Structural Material.—Fabricators are fairly busy ° on 
work which has been placed recently, but new building 
work is being held up, not only on account of the § teel 
strike, but because of the strikes of bricklayers 
several large cities. Eastern shape mills are << 
without interruption, but the expected strike at = 
Bethlehem plant on Monday may affect its shape mil 


We quote plain material at 2.695c., Philadelphia. 
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Bars.—Four thousand tons of reinforcing bars will 
be required for a new warehouse in Philadelphia, to be 
built by Sears, Roebuck & Co., the Chicego mail order 
concern. Owing to the steel strike, the builders were 
having some difficulty in finding a mill which could 
nake the desired deliveries. Some consumers of bars 
have been pressing Eastern mills for prompt shipment, 
hoping to get material before any labor trouble occurs 
n the East. Makers of bar iron are getting more busi- 
ness on account of the inability of consumers to get 
steel bars. We quote soft steel bars at 2.595c. and bar 
ron at 2.745c., Philadelphia, with double refined bar 
ron le. per lb. higher. 


Sheets.—The steel strike has shut down so many 
heet mills that it is difficult for consumers to place 
new business, while deliveries on contracts are in many 
cases entirely shut off. One company whose sheet mill 
s down tight reports that customers are sending in 
October specifications and asking for shipment as soon 


as possible after mill operations are resumed. We 
quote No. 10 blue annealed at 3.795c., No. 28 black at 
1.595c. and No. 28 galvanized at 5.945c., all delivered 


Philadelphia. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation is in the market for about 500,000 
fitting up bolts, with nuts, and 550 tons of rivets. So 
far as reported all of the plants making bolts, nuts and 
rivets are unaffected by the present labor trouble in the 


steel industry, but a plant at Scranton, Pa., has been 
shut down for some weeks on account of a strike. 


Old Material—The steel strike has to a large extent 
shut off business in iron and steel scrap, with the ex- 
ception that No. 1 cast scrap is in demand for foundry 
use. Some foundries evidently expect that labor trou- 
bles may eventually affect some of the merchant fur- 
naces, in which event they would undoubtedly melt more 
scrap iron. A local steel company has bought 5000 


tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel, paying $19, delivered. 
Sales of small lots have been made within the past week 


at $18.50, delivered. We quote for delivery at con- 
sumers works, eastern Pennsylvania as follows: 





No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $18.50 to $19.00 
Steel raile, rerelling ...ccccccecsace 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and 
: WIR. ig ot dts aco hee wes ee ae 24.00 to 25.00 
CUPWIMME irae harde Waasrs bweseawecat 24.50 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 26.00 to 27.00 
INO. 1 QU x bok cae wee wea we 22.50 to 23.50 
Pe & ET EI oor a. c mca aie aks am ome a 15.00 to 16.00 
Bundled Pe «Aa ce cde sc ou We viea wa 15.00 to 16.00 
No. E,W & ei a Acs i den ree 16.00 to 17.00 
ING. 2 UIE bis ciceiccovedsnans 13.00 to 14.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) ...........06. 13.50 to 14.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

furnace le Asses Axa bdah ss 6 eae we 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast borings (clean) ..........+++5 16.00 to 17.00 
PO. BODE acedancuvacodvenerdsceses 25.00 to 26.00 
Railroad grate bars................ 21.00 to 22.00 
COCR WUD 5 aa a a aorta ya Ure a eho areas 20.50 to 21.50 
Railroad ST wiv. We cared doed ns 20.00to 21.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

_ tubes (new specifications) ....... 19.50 to 20.50 
UNIONS. CU: acavidcentnansvedest 15.00 to 16.00 

Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 26. 


_ Pig Iron.—After selling a small amount of pig iron 
tor 1920 delivery, Birmingham makers decided to hold 
'' pending the outcome of the steel strike. Inquiries 
re numerous, but makers will not quote freely. What 
is been sold for 1920 has been at $29. There has been 
flurry of requests for spot iron from Chicago and 
‘her territory where consumers are shut off from ac- 
istomed delivery, and some of this business is being 
paced. Up to Saturday, no blast furnace operations 
id been interfered with and iron output was normal. 
ar shortage is more or less acute and all interests are 
‘Ing some iron. Up to Saturday operations at inde- 
ndent steel mills had not been touched. The Ten- 
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nessee and American Steel & Wire companies were 
working apparently nearly full with some men return- 
ing to work. The Gulf States Steel Co. was not touched. 
The Mobile shipbuilding yards had not been affected. 
No foundries or steel fabricators nor pipe shops had 
been embarrassed. Toward the close of the week a su- 
preme effort was made to tie up the Woodward Iron Co. 
sympathetically, but only a few men quit, not affecting 
general conditions. Several allied organizations of 
union men voted against a sympathetic strike. Or- 
ganizers keep saying they will draw other trades into 
strike, but they have not done so. The Tennessee com- 
pany’s ore mines have been slightly affected by minor 
sympathetic walkouts. At the close of the week the 
steel strike had gained nothing so far as numbers are 
concerned. The only fear here is extension of the 
strike spirit in case the strike shows signs of winning in 
the North. Absolute quiet has reigned everywhere 
without en instance of disorder. Operators have every 
reason to be gratified so far. Cast iron pipe has ad- 
vanced to $53. We quote per gross ton f.o.b Birming- 
ham as follows: 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.......... . $28.00 

Basic . : . 27.00 

Old Material.—The scrap market is featureless. We 
quote per gross ton f.o.b Birmingham district yards 
prices to consumers as follows: 


Steel rails $18.00 to $19.00 


No. 1 heavy steel ‘ 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast iron borings .. ...--- 10.00to 10.50 
Machine-shop turnings .. eeees 10.00 to 10.50 
a! re ; ... 20.00 to 21.00 
WO. 2 ORME cece rr . 23.00 to 24.00 
Carwheels . eteawe ' . 23.00to 24.00 
Tramcar wheels ......... . 22.50 to 23.00. 
ee ee ee ‘ .. 25.00to 26.00 
No. 1 wrought .....---<. . 18.00to 19.00 


Buffalo 
BuFFALa, Sept. 26. 


Pig iron conditions at Rogers-Brown Iron Co. re- 
main exactly the same as Monday, the first day of the 
strike. The plant is entirely shut down and unable to 
unload ore or load pig iron. Other pig iron makers 


except the Lackawanna and Donner companies are in 
full operation, including North Tonawanda plants. 
Shipments are going forward on contracts, but no new 
business is being taken. We quote nominally f.o.b. fur- 


nace, Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 silicon... ... $30.00 
No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon........ $29.00 to 29.59 
No. 2 plain f’dry, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon 28.00to 28.50 
Gray TONNE 216s ccccccccasevunscseess 27.50 to 28.90 
Malleable, silicon mot Over 2,25....-+++eeseee+ 29.00 
OE vis neues cess tceneengcenewedeehsseeees 27.00 
Basic, 1 to 1% per cent manganese.......... 27.25 
Basic, 1% to 2% per cent manganese........ 27.75 
WIGS. gov ctneccteccsstsddendvanerears ess 30.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grades, f.o.b 
WUGRAED ccccececevnsecedsevveuds teeqesucaeus 34.85 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Selling activities are largely 
curtailed, due to labor conditions. Sales agencies, whose 
mills are operating, have been instructed to draw the 
line closely and confine such sales as are made to old 
time customers, as there is concentrated demand upon 
overating plants and upon jobbers. Reinforcing bar 
business last week was very heavy. Inquiries for about 
10,000 tons were for a number of jobs. Less than half 
this tonnage could be taken owing to tied up condition 
of mills foreshadowed. 

Prices f.o.b. Buffalo are as follows: Steel bars, 3.40%c.; 
iron bars, 4.1014c.; shapes, 3.50%4c.; plates, 3.70%¢.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 4.6014c.; No. 28 black, 5.654%4¢.; No. 28 


galvanized sheets, 7.00%c. For “store door delivery” add 
0.044%4c. to each commodity. 


Old Material——The market is dead, with nothing 
moving and no buying whatever. Scrap dealers have 
been requested by mills to hold up shipments and all 
transactions are blocked until the mills resume price 
schedules. Prices are nominal with no change from 
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last week. We continue last week’s schedule, which 
is as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel, regular grades. .$19.00 to $20.00 


Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under..... 23.50to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......eccee- 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 machinery casts.......... .. 24.50to 25.50 


Iron axles 
Steel axles 
Carwheels 


--+.. 28.00 to 29.00 
LKR eh lily wie ‘ . 28.00 to 29.00 
aan seins .... 22.50to 23.50 


Railroad malleable .......... ‘ .. 19.00 to 20.00 
Machine-shop turnings ........ . 12.00to 12.50 
Heavy axle turnings.......... ...- 16.00 to 17.00 


Clean cast borings......... 
Iron rails 


ieee . 13.50to 14.00 
(ins sae eee 24.00 to 25.00 


Locomotive grate bars..... coeervesns 2000 tO 30.60 
Stove plate . Seer Cee 22.00 to 22.50 
Wrougnt pipe .....0s. WeTtT reek me, 
No. 1 busheling...... ; oe hele -. 16.50 to 17.50 
Bundled sheet stamping noes . 14.50to 15.00 


New York 
NEW YORK, Sept. 27. 

Pig lron.—The effect of the strike has not been felt 
directly by many Eastern furnaces, although in some 
cases, as in that of the four Susquehanna stacks located 
near the Lackawanna Steel Co. plant at Buffalo, opera- 
tions have been suspended, due to the strong strike 
sentiment and intimidation prevailing at steel plants. 
There is danger of some merchant stacks now active 
being compelled to go out, but most of them will con- 
tinue in blast. The market is quiet, but some sellers 
report a fair amount of buying for spot delivery. In- 
quiries from Japan include two of 5000 tons each of 
basic, one for 2000 tons of basic and one for 2000 tons cf 
foundry. Exporters are figuring on making sales for 
shipment to Scandinavia and at least one sale of a small 
tonnage of foundry iron for shipment to China has been 
made with the idea of meking larger shipments if this 
one works out satisfactorily. The principal trouble 
being experienced nowadays is obtaining vessel tonnage. 
We quote f.o.b. New York for the remainder of this 
year as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, silicon 2.75 to 3.25...$30.80 to $32.80 
No. 2 X, silicon 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.80to 31.80 
No. 2 plain, silicon 1.75 to 2.25...... 29.80 to 30.80 
No. 2 X, Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 32.40to 35.40 


Ferroalloys.—Standard 80 per cent ferromanganese 
is extremely quiet as might be expected in view of the 
steel strike and the price controversy between foreign 
and domestic producers. The foreign quotation of $95, 
against which protest was made as indicative of 
“dumping” has been withdrawn. While some repre- 
sentatives of English makers say they have no definite 
price, others quote $110, c.i.f., seaboard. One has none 
to sell for delivery this year, but quotes $105 for 1920. 
Domestic makers quote $110, delivered. The strike has 
caused but few cancellations, the two or three which 
have been received being due to blanket orders issued 
by mills to have raw materials held up. Spiegeleisen 
is quiet at $35, furnace, but this price probably can 
be shaded. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—For many months inquiries for 
cast-iron pipe for foreign shipment resulted in almost 
no orders being entered, but at last foreign business is 
developing more setisfactorily and there is now a pros- 
pect of shipments of considerable size being made to 
South America and Japan. Pending inquiries include 
4500 tons for Japan and a sale just made is of 800 tons 
for shipment to Cuba. There is a scarcity of sizes 
above 24 in. and quotations have been marked up $2. 
We now quote 6-in. end heavier, $56.30; 4-in., $59.30, 
with $2 additional for class A and gas pipe. 


Finished Iron and Steel—A moderate amount of 
business is being booked and this chiefly by mills which 
are either running normally or sufficiently well in some 
departments to warrant increasing bookings. There 
seems to be no trouble in putting through structural 
projects and the frbricated steel field is the one active 
feature of the market. Few manufacturing consumers 
are yet embarrassed by the strike and most will be able 
to run a number of weeks without be'ng seriously 
handicapped for the lack of material. It is probable 
that jobbers’ stocks are sufficient for all normal needs 
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and for some increased demand which would otherw 
go to the mills. No difficulty has lately been expe 
enced by mills in a position to do so to secure 2.6 
on plates, though before the strike most of the hea 
bookings, at least, were being done at the 2.50c. bas 
Some delays in shipments, as of structural materi 
is due to overloaded order books and these delays w« 
noted before the strike came on. The Pennsylva: 
Railroad has distributed 20,000 tons of car repair wo 
among the American Car & Foundry, Pressed St 
Car, Standard Steel Car and Cambria Steel compani 
Inquiry for foreign cars is still noted, including a | 
from Belgium. The United States lost to Belgian ca 
builders a matter of 250 cars for export, and doubt j 
expressed that the Belgian builders will let any car 
orders come to the United States. New structural! 
work up for figures includes: Office building for Alfred 
I. du Pont, Wilmington, Del, 1200 tons; mills at Troy, 
N. H., 350 tons, and the Hartford Times, 250 tons. 
Awards include the following: 





Pier shed, New York, 250 tons, to Snare & Triest & Co 

Coal mine bridge, West Virginia, 400 tons, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Foundry, Bridgeport Brass Co., 400 tons, to Levering & 
Garrigues Co. 

Holbrook Hall, West Fifty-second Street, New York, 900 
tons. 

Sawyer Biscuit Co., Long Island City, 350 tons. 

Bridge at Clifton Forge for Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
200 tons, 

Theater, Richmond, Va., 250 tons. 

We quote as follows for mill shipments: _ Bar iron, re 
fined grade, 2.77c.; double refined bar iron, 3.77c.; soft stee 
bars, 2.62c.; shapes, 2.72c.; plates, 2.77c.; all New York 


Old Material—The market is extremely dull, owing 
to the steel strike, and the only shipments to steel 
makers which have been made during the past week 
have been to the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plants and pos- 
sibly two or three smaller plants. Owing to the small 
number of transactions, quotations are to a large extent 
nominal. Prices which brokers and dealers are pay- 
ing, per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel............006- 14.50 to 15.00 
Rerolling rate ....cccccvsncccveves 20.50 to 21.00 
Relaying rails, nominal............. 41.00 to 42.00 
Steel GOP BEB. vccccciceseccsvcece 25.00 to 26.00 
EPO CRF GEIB. oc cc ccs cccoresvucenss 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............ 23.50 to 24.00 
Wrought iron track......cccccccccee 18.00 to 19.00 
POO coca ch eae en haw Re ROE SON 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........... 18.50 to 19.00 
SE IO. viiccs caver ssdacnaiewe tase 6.00 to 7.00 
Cast Dotings (GCIERM)«ccccucscccesecs 11.50 to 12.00 
Machine-shop turnings ...........-. 11.00 to 11.50 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. min. diam., 

not wher B Ft. TOMB) 2 ccc eccvevas 15.00 to 15.50 
RO. (RE kc ser k mas 6 6d sc emunweaan 17.50 to 18.00 
Locomotive grate Dars.......ccececes 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cee SRE WONE bk bes. cs ves cannccaeees 21.50 to 22.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are 
quoting to local foundries, per gross ton: 


No. 1 machinery CASt...ccccccescses $24.50 to $25.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, etc.), cupola size...... 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 heavy cast not cupola size.... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

O60)  icccewksdebes wateresewenens 17.50 to 18.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 26. 


The iron and steel industry in Cleveland was en- 
tirely suspended Thursday with the shutting down of 
the plant of the Empire Rolling Mill Co. Three other 
plants that were not affected when the strike started 
Monday shut down after being operated a portion of 
the week. These were the plants of the Union Rolling 
Mill Co. and the Riverside plant, and one Cleveland 
furnace of the Otis Steel Co. With the suspension of 
work in these plants, 2500 additional men are idle, 
making 20,500 out in Cleveland. However, the closing 
down of the four additional plants does not mean 4 
gain in strength for the strikers, for these plants were 
shut down because of the intimidation of workers by 
the strikers from other plants. Practically none of 
the men in the four plants quit work before this shut 
down. The Union and Empire mills have contracts 
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‘th the Amalgamated Association and their employees 

longing to this association showed no disposition to 
olate the contracts. The employees of the Lake Erie 
rolt & Nut Co., also members of the Amalgamated 
ssociation, Which had a contract with this company, 
it quit Monday, have refused to return in spite of 
e threat of their president, M. F. Tighe, that unless 
ev did so their charter would be revoked. 

‘American labor in the Cleveland plants is generally 
pposed to the strike. Mill owners are making no plans 

resume operation, announcing that they will keep 
their plants shut down until the men want to come 
Dac k. 

There has been little strike violence, this probably 
having been avoided by the closing of the plants that 
continued to operate after Monday. In Lorain the 
plants of the National Tube Co. and Cromwell Steel 
Co. are still operating, practically none of their em- 
ployees having quit work. The Trumbull Steel Co. and 
the Liberty Steel Co., Warren, shut down during the 
week, 

Iron Ore.—The effect of the steel strike has already 
reached the Lake Superior ore mines. Operations at 
ne of the large open pit properties has been sus- 
ended and further curtailment is expected. The men 
ire not being laid off but are being put on stripping 
work. A sharp halt has been made in the ore move- 
ment. Most steel plants have shut off shipments so 
that the greater part of the ore is now going on docks. 
rhe Pennsylvania Railroad dock at Buffalo has shut 
down because of its power being cut off by a suspension 

operations at another plant, but with this exception 
no merchant docks are tied up. However, some of the 
steel plant docks are shut down. Dock space is being 
used up rapidly, and there will be little, if any, space 
left in a week. Boats ere being delayed several days 
in unloading ore cargoes and many are being tied up 
after discharging their cargoes. Three unions of Lake 
boat employees have authorized their officers 40 call a 
sympathetic strike, but no action is expected to be taken 
for a few days. Ore prices delivered for lower Lake 
ports are as follows: 





Old range Bessemer, $6.45; old range non-Bessemer, 
$5.70; Mesaba Bessemer, $6.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.55. 


Pig Iron.—The strike has resulted in a considerable 
lemand for prompt shipment foundry iron from 
foundries that have had their regular sources of supply 
‘ut off by the banking of the local furnaces of the 
Cleveland Furnace Co. and McKinney Steel Co., and 
two merchant furnaces in the Mahoning Valley. But 
most of the furnaces still operated have little or no 
iron to offer. One producer has some iron available, 
and is taking small lot orders at $28.75 for 1.75 to 2.25 

licon iron, or $2 above the regular price, and another 
is supplying foundries with low grade iron. As some 
foundries have only about two weeks’ stocks, they may 
be foreed to shut down should the strike be prolonged. 
One Ohio steel plant has had its supply of basic iron 
cut off. Inquiry continues to come out for iron for 
next year and 6000 tons has been taken for the first 
half by an implement manufacturer for its Michigan 
and Indiana plants. Toledo, Detroit, Erie, Dover and 


Canton furnaces are still operating. We quote de- 

ivered Cleveland as follows: 
POONER © 6 ccc ka bet wee ee eae $29.35 
Basie vccsnckvcachaaae ede miu tesmewerece 25.65 
Northern No. 2 foundry, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25.. 27.65 
Southern foundry, silicon, 2.25 to 2.75........ 34.10 
Gray (0006  oic604 0609 46s ss eae iv eeeeneneneaee 
Ohio silvery, silicon, 8 per cent..........e.e:. 45.40 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace. .$38.00to 40.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The strike has caused a 
heavy demand on warehouse stocks, which are in good 
shape, and apparently ample to take care of the needs 
‘f most consumers who have had their regular sources 
of supply cut off. One jobber is limiting sales to 3 tons. 
Automobile manufacturers are scouring the market for 

ets and picking up about everything in jobbers’ 

ks that will answer their purpose. Some of the 
smaller automobile plants have good stocks, but some 
of the larger manufacturers in the automobile field are 
‘ikely to suffer for lack of material before many days. 
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Owing to the heavy demand, the sheet situation is likely 
to become very acute in a few days if the strike con- 
tinues. With their supply of plates from Cleveland mills 
cut off, some of the Ohio consumers are placing orders 
with an Eastern mill. The strike so far has had little 
effect upon the structural situation. Late awards in- 
clude the Argonne Hotel, Lima, 400 tons, to the Belle- 
fontaine Bridge Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, and a plant of 
the Lake Erie Tire & Rubber Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 400 
tons, to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. The Ford Motor 
Co. has taken bids for 3200 tons for a sand forge build- 
ing. Warehouse prices are as follows: 


Steel bars, 3.27c.; plates, 3.57c.: 
bands and hoops, 3.97c.; No 
No. 28 black sheets, 


structural shapes, 3.37c. ; 
10 blue annealed sheets, 4.47c. ; 
5.27¢.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.62c. 


Old Material—The scrap market is at a standstill 
as a result of the strike. Shipments to mills have been 
cut off and trading between dealers is practically 
suspended. The market is weak, and while quotations 
are unchanged, they are nominal because of absence of 
transactions. We quote, delivered consumers’ yards, in 
Cleveland and vicinity as follows: 


Seeavy  mebiie leeds 2 occ cccccccdecl $18.75 to $19.25 
Steel rails, under 3 ft. vesuwuwe 21.50 to 22.00 
Steel rails, rerolling ............... 25.50to 26.50 
CN ane tee’ Oe enw ea win . 26.00 to 27.00 
Be IO co div ivatuecdseuee 35.00 to 36.00 
en OO Ses cig vuewka dvece wer 33.00 to 34.00 
Low phosphorus melting scrap...... 21.00to 21.50 
en EEE s .b.w ane ole wee ke bw ace 13.75 to 14.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 9.50to 10.00 
Short turnings (for blast furnaces). 13.25 to 13.50 
CE NOE vv diccucectucwanews 16.25 to 16.756 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... .- 21.75 to 22.25 
Ce a: CRs accccedsccucas 21.50 to 22.00 
Agricultural malleable ............ 17.00 to 17.50 
po SO Ee 20.50 to 21.00 
CE ON TI io ii kc datcecue cut 16.00 to 16.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap..... . 14.50 to 15.00 
Banc cinannnwtasencdaeen 23.00 to 23.50 
P'S ES. a was cadacoue eeu 17.50 to 18.00 
Drop forge flashings, 10 in. and under 16.25to 16.50 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in.... 13.75to 14.00 
Railroad grate bars ..........-; -.» 18.50 to 19.00 
PE J apeeccccusoasenwes . 18.50to 19.00 
Boston 


Boston, Sept. 26. 

Warehouse Business.—Exceptionally heavy business 
is noted this week, manufacturers and other consumers 
evidently wishing to stock up before a possibly long- 
protracted steel strike makes shortages in materials. 
To protect their stocks and to provide for the raise in 
bars from 2.35 to 2.50c. on the part of both the Bethie- 
hem and Cambria companies, leading jobbers in Provi- 
dence, R. I., Worcester, Mass., and Springfield, Mass., 
as well as one in Boston, have this week raised on out- 
of-store prices a quarter of a cent a pound on all prod- 
ucts. Another indication of a step being taken to pro- 
vide against strike results is the action of a leading 
maker who has recently refused to sell out of his Bos- 
ton warehouse to jobbers, reserving material for his 
own manufacturing customers. That jobbers have large 
stocks on hand, however, is indicated by the many who 
are seeking and have obtained larger or additional quar- 
ters for their apparently increasing stocks. Prices per 
Ib. out of warehouse, disregarding the quarter of a cent 
raise which has not yet become universal for New Eng- 
gland, are as follows: 

Pig Iron.—The flurry of selling of last week was 
carried over to this week, about half last week’s ton- 
nage, or 10,000 tons of foundry iron, being sold. A 
Chicago valve company with branches in this district 
has an inquiry out for 5000 tons, half 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, 
and the rest 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, delivery to be made this 
year. A Framingham, Mass., foundry has an inquiry 
out for 1000 tons for next year. A leading textile ma- 
chinery manufacturer, who has been buying tonnages 
running into the thousands the last two weeks, has not 
yet purchased all of his brands. A steel-making plant 
with iron to sell in surplus periods has withdrawn from 
the market, owing to the uncertainty of the steel strike 
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and the possibility that it may need all of its iron in its 
own open-hearths and converters. One seller this week 
disposed of 5000 tons by Friday noon, one lot being of 
1500 tons, the other of 2000 tons, both going to Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers; the other lots being of smaller 
tonnages. One seller who has not been allowed to take 
orders for next year’s delivery has received an inquiry 
for 1000 tons for first quarter and expects to prevail 
upon his furnaces to take the business. Coke is being 
held at $10.90, delivered, for the rest of the year, ex- 
cept in the instance of one oven which has shaded below 
these prices. It has been estimated by an authority 
that from 20 to 25 per cent of next year’s business has 
been placed and he believes that the next period of buy- 
ing will come in November, unless the strike disturbs 
things too seriously. 


Eastern Pa., No. 2 X (silicon 2.25 to 2.75) $32.90 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 plain (silicon 1.75 to 2.25) 31.90 
Buffalo No. 2 X (silicon 2.25 to 2.75) 32.90 
Buffalo No. 2 plain (silicon 1.75 to 2.25) 31.90 
Virginia No. 2 X (silicon 2.25 to 2.75) 35.70 
Virginia No. 2 plain 34.70 


Old Material.—The only outstanding feature in the 
scrap market is in the sudden demand for clean cast-iron 
borings from chemical plants which has forced the price 
up considerably, instances having been noted of sales 
at $17.50 delivered in New Jersey. There is no demand 
for scrap from far away consuming centers and even 
local demand has slackened considerably. Prices re- 
main practically nominal. 





No. 1 heavy melting steel $15.00 to $16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 yard wrought.. ; 18.00 to 19.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, over 

2 ft. long) ; ; 15.50 to 16.00 
Machine-shop turnings 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast iron borings 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy axle turnings 11.50 to 12.00 
Blast furnace borings and tur nings 9.50 to 10.00 
Forge scrap .. ; 10.50 to 11.00 
Bundled skeleton . 10.50to 11.00 
Steel car axles.. 22.00 to 23.00 
Carwheels .. 24.50 to 25.00 
Machinery cast ‘ 24.50 to 25.50 
No. 3 capt.;... 22.00 to 23.00 
Stove plate ... 19.50 to 20.00 
Railroad malleable 17.00 to 17.50 
Rerolling mills ; 20.00 to 20.50 

Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 26. 

Pig Iron.—Scattered lots of foundry iron from the 
South and also southern Ohio are being sold for prompt 
shipment. Within the past few days considerable iron 
from both districts named has been sold in Chicago 
territory for last quarter shipment. Southern produc- 
ers are holding more firmly at the $28 Birmingham 
basis for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. Northern foundry is 
also on the same basis, although a little spot iron 
may yet be had at $27.50 Ironton. No prices for next 
year have yet been issued, although it is generally 
reported that $30 Birmingham is the base about decided 
on by several Southern furnaces as soon as they open 
their books. The coke situation is being relieved to 
some extent by increased shipments from the Connells- 
ville district, and by-product coke ovens are also catch- 
ing up on shipments overdue. The local labor situation 
has settled appreciably and in well informed circles it 
is not believed there will be any further trouble with 
machinists, for the printing machinery company is 
the only local plant now affected. There are no indica- 
tions that the steel strike will affect any blast furnace 
or mill in central or southern Ohio. 

Based on freight rates of $3.60 from Birmingham and 
$1.80 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 

Southern coke, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 


(base price) ......-..+....5. _. . .$31.35 to $31.60 


Southern coke, silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


OD i oe Sle ae 32.60 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon...... 42.05 
Southern Ohio coke, silicon, 1.75 to 

Dee eee, Bia iksd cecews ivadaeens 29.10to 29.60 
Pe: EN ei vin wre taetmaes 27.55 to 28.55 
“tandard Southern carwheel........ 51.60 
PRED 5 aac auwewhcnbeeieeb ewer 29.05 
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Finished Material.—Jobbers’ stocks are being d 
upon heavily. The general opinion seems to be 
mill shipments will soon be greatly reduced, or c 
entirely, on account of labor troubles, and everyo 
trying to provide as far as possible to cover futu: 
quirements. Rush specifications are also being se 
to the mills. The local and nearby demand for 
forcing concrete bars is very good. Steel pipe is 
wanted. The scarcity of wire nails noted last 
has not yet been relieved, and there is no prospect 
it will be in the near future. Hardware jobbers’ st 
of both wire nails and barb wire are fast being 
pleted, and the program now is to distribute the mat 
rials in small lots. Machinists’ supplies are also gi 
‘ne searcer. Galvanized sheets are in good demand a: 
are growing scarcer. In fact, stocks on hand have 

10st disappeared. Recently there has been a heavy 
cal for oil well supplies from the Kentucky fields. 

The following are present local jobbers’ prices: Steel] and 
iron bars, 3.33c. base: bands, 4.03c. base; structural] shapes 
343c. base; plates, ™%4-in. and heavier, 3.36c. base; No. 10 


blue annealed sheets, 4.53c.; wire nails, $4.00 per keg, base 
machine bolts, smaller sizes, 40 and 5 per cent off list 


larger sizes, 30 and 5 per cent. Semi-finished nuts, 9/16-in 
and smaller, 70 and 5 per cent off list; structural steel rivets, 
4.85c. Ib. base; wood screws, 80 per cent off, and coach 
screws, 45 and 5 per cent off list. Cold-rolled shafting, 5c 
per lb. base. 


Coke.—It is reported that shipments from the Con- 
nellsville district showed a little improvement last week, 
but the situation, as far as the Wise County and New 
River fields are concerned, is growing worse. Con- 
tracting for both furnace and foundry coke is light, and 
sales for prompt shipment are fewer because of the 
inability of oven operators to obtain cars in which to 
forward the fuel. Connellsville furnace coke ranges 
from $4.75 to $5.25 per net ton at oven. Wise County 
foundry grades range from $8 to $8.50 and New River 
foundry is unchanged around $9 to $10 per ton, al- 
though no*sales at either figure have been made in this 
territory recently. 





High Speed Steel.—Leading brands are unchanged 
at $1.50 per lb. base, and the bulk of business booked 
is at this figure. However, at least one maker is quot- 
ing $1.35. Considering the unrest in labor circles busi- 
ness received last week was very encouraging, although 
consumers of high-speed steel are not inclined to buy 
very far ahead. 


Old Material—The scrap market is lifeless and 
while there is a limited demand for foundry scrap, 
there is none at all for steel mills scrap. All prices 
are soft. Heavy melting steel is now quoted at $15 
to $16 per gross ton, although dealers are not very 
keen about buying any large tonnages at the last named 
figure. Steel rails for melting have also declined and 
are not in demand. Shipments to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are being curtailed, both on account of the 
scarcity of rolling stock and hold-up orders received 
from melters in that territory. Foundry scrap is being 
bought and sold in small tonnages, and mainly for 
prompt shipment. No. 1 machinery cast is not very 
plentiful and for this reason the market is rather firm, 
as compared with steel mill scrap. Cast borings have 
declined about 50c. a ton, making today’s buying price 
from $7.50 to $8 per net ton. The following are 
dealers’ buying prices f.o.b. at yards, in carload lots, 
Southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 

Per Gross Ton 


Penta abe. . os 6b in eeiascives een $12.00 to $12.50 
Oe See OR. Sock wine nan Paka 22.50 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 40.00 to 41.00 
Reoreiline 8606) TAG. . 60sec cccvcsss 20.50 to 21.00 
Heavy metting’ ete@l .....06 ccc vecue 15.00 to 16.00 
Steel rails for melting.............. 15.00to 16 00 
ONE NE ng enc ix tab enseen 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 17.50 to 18.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cet POR hskc teh eactsereasnare $7.50 to $8.00 
ie EES 855 6. oA oc Oh OR RN 7.00to 7.26 
ee eee ee er er 20.00 to 20.60 
a a er ee 22.00 to 22.50 
RS SOU Soa oividenr badarali bon ae 13.00 to 14.00 
abe IN hala ne OE ia eet eee as 24.00 to 24.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).. 18.00 to 18.50 
EC se ke 6 a he e-news 13.50 to 14.00 
Deena GND acs Kaede s bee suctaaee 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad tank and sheet............ 12.00 to 12.50 
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| Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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The prices below, except on nuts, bolts, rivets and spikes, are based on those announced at Washington by 
Industrial Board on March 20, 1919, effective the following day, which since that date have largely gov- 
ned market transactions, though there have been variations, as indicated in market reports on other pages. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
teel products, including wrought iron and steel pipe, 
vith revisions effective Nov. 1, 1918, in carloads, to 
‘ints named, per 100 lb., are as follows: New York, 
c.; Philadelphia, 24.5c.. Boston, 30c.; Buffalo, 17¢.; 
Cleveland, 17¢.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 
Chicago, 27¢c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
Paul, 49.54c; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum car- 
ad, 36,000 Ib. to four last named points; New Orleans, 
8.5¢.; Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; mini- 

im ecarload, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate 
on steel bars and structural steel is $1.315, minimum 
arload 40,000 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
ib. On wrought iron and steel pipe the rate from 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
‘arload 46,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c.; minimum carload 
16,000 lb.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c.; mini- 
um carload 46,000 Ib.; Denver, 99c., minimum carload 
16,000 lb. Jacksonville, Fla., all rail, car lots, 41.5c.; 
less, 59c.; rail and water, car lots, 34.5c.; less, 46.5c. 
A 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On iron and 
steel items not noted above, rates vary somewhat and 
are given in detail in the regular railroad tariffs. 


Structural Material 


? 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 


ym one or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and Zees, 
ctural sizes, 2.45c. 

Wire Products 
Wire nails, $3.25 to $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. 


| longer, including large-head baibed roofing nails, taking 
idvanee over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 
basic annealed fence 


$ Bright wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.; 

wir Nos. 6 to 9, $3.00; galvanized wire, $3.70; galvanized 
rbed wire and fence staples, $4.10: painted barbed wire, 

$3.49: polished fence staples, $3.40; cement coated nails, 

$2.55 base; these prices being subject to the usual advances 


the smail trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for 
in 10 days, Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 60 
cent off list for carload lots, 59% per cent for 1000-rod 
and 58% per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


I structural Gud GRE PrWBc sie ncccdticontcs $3.90 base 
DOMES  FiCGia ss <n a cee Gr eb Cee eee ce ees $4.00 
, i »/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter... .60-5 per cent off list 
hine bolts, hp. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
smaller and shorter, rolled threads...... 60 per cent off list 
( CHVORGS 6 i ccciecwnwe 66.04 066 p ew ea g Oe OT GORE On Ie 
reer ane lOmeer GOB. .ckc cic wees ccs 15-5 per cent off list 
hine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in 
smaller and SROFter. ..ccccccccecs 10-10-5 per cent off list 
LAPSCY Wie ee aii ay sce 4 unseated 40 per cent off list 
riage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 


ler and shorter, rolled threads. .50-10 per cent off list 

CUt tHPORGD 9s a. Gs dcastinis sv oeore e dwoe ce ocean 
irger and longer sizes.............. 40-5 per cent off list 
DOWN cz beadaxtns 3 caee «étalon tacenu 60 per cent off list 
Rolts, Wom. 2. BO Bk oc keene same 50-5 per cent off list 

ow bolts, Nos. 4 to 10...... . .50-5 plus 20 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank..............3.10e. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. blank...........3.10c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. tapped............2.85c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped............2.85e. per Ib. off list 
‘pec. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank..... 3.10c. per Ib. off list 
Cp and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped... .2.85c. per Ib. off list 


-finished hex. nuts: 


S I. ONG TPOE. <5sscsce TeryTri rr ee 70 per cent off list 
SES We RG Lc 'vvkcckax news wee 75-10 per cent off list 
stove bolts in packages............... 75-10 per cent off list 
Stove Dore Gh- Gecincs circ cc eee 75-10-2% per cent off list 
BOND .<conaehete ae vase eer 60-10 per cent off list 

™ 


The above discounts are from Aug. 4, 1919. 


All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis. 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
mers, $52; chain rods, $60; screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
rods of that character, $60. Prices on high carbon 
‘re irregular. They range from $65 to $75, depending 


irbons. 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
‘ilroad spikes, 14 in., 9/16 in. and larger, $3.35 per 100 
lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more; spikes, % in., 
i. and smaller, $3.85 to $4 per 100 Ib. in lots of 200 
of 200 Ib. each or more; track bolts, $4.35 to $4.50 per 
5. In carload lots of 200 kegs or more, with the usual 
s for small lots. Boat and barge spikes, $3.85 to $4 per 
in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Terne Plates 


, 'Tices of terne plates are as follows: 

_$13.80 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $14.10; 12-Ib. 
iting, I. C.. $15.80; 15-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.80; 20-Ib. 
oating, I. C., $18.05 ; 25-Ib. coating, I. C.. $19.30; 30-lb. coat- 
7, ., 4 C.. $20.30; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-Ib. coating, 
» ©.. $22.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 
boint of delivery. 


8-Ib. coating, 200 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 2.35c. from mill Prices on bar iron are 


dC. 
Wrought Pipe 

The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 

the Pittsburgh basing card: 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galvy Inches Black Galv 
%, %& and %... 50% 24 We Bie we 29% 2hy 
me. @hdine dew wee es 4k i0 - «suena ee 6 sky 3ty 
eS eee ver 4 Oe ne edeckaal mend 34%, 16! 
% to 1¥%.ceceee 30 234 
Lap Weld 
D sénngnsseen 50%, 38 EM scasveseesug’ See 914 
214 to eeeee 53 ky 11 SUR sk bwvdeseagss sli 17% 
T UP Emouscedcvess CO OF S caawsias databa 32% 18% 
i and 26:..... 41 5 2% to 6..... 34% 21% 
BD scecveus éodae Sele S WH BB. ccccaves 31% 18% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
1%, 4% and &... 46% 29 %, Y& and &... 28% 11% 
Me ccadochesiaxs Se ae Te. sietiehe acs Svs. ee 
CO OS ccces 5514 43 | % to 2%...... 391g 24% 
SW Bscis: 5644 44—=SCO| 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain énds 
BS cvesece oe 48% 37 1% 25% 10% 
eeeerse . ” SS = BW eteuceseeoen6 9 2 
2% to 4........ 51% 40 Ly 31% 17% 
ie Wiese kcnwes 50%, 3! Ds cnn chy aes wahve7 ae 
Te ec eis tae Oy 26 fk SOO Biv vccoas 36 wd 
9 TO UZ.ccccccee 41% 28 Son. We as wed < we 34% 22% 
dd a os 26k, 14 
oe ee 21% 9% 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is. 
allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 


usual variations in weight of 5 per cent 


On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt 


and lap weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) pointg 
lower (higher price). 
Boiler Tubes 


The following are the prices for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittge 
burgh: 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
San OO Oe Wins wees car 401, 3% to 4% in...... —16 
Ban 10 See Iie ccccuss 30% S  R0h Bae i ave ons — 1% 
Bae Se 2h sewausdeudeee 24 SM 00 3% Miscccsae 5 
Ro Oe oF Oe va cecarwes 19 4, 2. ee eas bonded +10 
1% to 1% in + 20 
Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton Per Net Ton 
DM wassdaees eee séeces $327 Boe Mth ceed dS o8 . $207 
PM Oe cares cease wei 267 | 2 to 2% in. . 177 
BUn D0) cvheaduace sedan 257 SE OS Bae Mil dive ex cae 167 
1% TM. coecesevevsccces 207 RR eres ss Be 
i 4% ODD. Biba dttaccédech 207 
These prices do not apply to special specifications for 
locomotive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for 


the Navy Department, which will be subject to special nego- 
tiations, 


Sheets 
Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets of United 
States standard gage in carload and larger lots are as foj- 
lows: 
Blue Annealed Besseme: 
Cents per Ib, 
oe fA OB ee ee hes 3.50 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) .......... 3.55 
Nos. 11 and 12 3.60 
Nos. 13 and 14 3.65 
Nos. 15 and 16 eee bs 00e aa wine aes 3.75 
Bow Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled—RBessemer 
Nos. 17 to 21 v6 heed ; 4.15 


CEE 0.6 sade bt 0b's't's aad oat 4.20 
Nos, 25 and 26... 4.25 
a Oe eas eeu 4.30 
No. 28 (base) .. 4.35 
Cr 2's «hee Mw Ss © one 6e's 4 ees 4.45 
No. er ite. 6 eoaieds ox & wi ace 4.55 
Galvanized, Black Sheet Gage—Bessemer 
Nos. 10 and 11... ‘eda eenen .70 
eS FRPP Tee er rere re ere ree 4.80 
Peeiiee st EME. 6. oo cig es ote dhewe oat eae 4.95 
Se on Ur Mss ns ah Rae 06 COR AS Re eee 5.10 
De IE v6 veces cebtne he kuad Odetkue Coan 5.25 
Dy cee Mink 0 dsp caaeedosaden Ce rnedd cages 5.40 
DEAE wa iuswe 6640 0b ko ewSde baad deen 5.55 
ee er OR. ok oc 8 dei Kee oc tbhedwéuewl 5.70 
SS EP i> este! a>, wn: inate ies as en a dota aati 5.95 
PE BP ea bau ck66nred0estdenddeedsinieeanne 6.20 
Tin-Mill Black Plate Bessemer 
eg BS rr rise * errs 4.15 
Dk 0 On Med 6 avs be oe eam ade wet ie eaten aie 4.20 
Ee Oe is vi.ce de cce shan esanendtendieuee 4.25 
PO OO Bb e wess caee pneu etaeanewae eu 4.30 
Dee pee END" 66.2 ob 02.6000 08s Cesena 4.35 
PS Ce Bhdas ob occetauctcucgeeetbhatewiinnnee 4.40 
PEG nits tno a¢6 00 ce dead eee 4.40 
Pee Sete. ORE Fhe sccccvtegsedandden covccee 6.46 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 








Soenennenensarsescncnes 
Seeneneanonconceennceens 





Copper, 
New York Lead Spelter 
crc ——_._ Tin, —s FO --\ 
Electro- New New St. New St 
Sept. Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
Daiwwas 22.1216 21.62% 54.75 6.20 5.95 7.45 7.10 
25...06e 22.12% 31.62% 54.75 6.20 5.95 7.45 7.10 
26..... 22.12% 21.62% 54.75 6.20 5.95 7.40 7.05 
Bn ies 
eas 


NEW YoRK, Sept. 26, 1919. 

This report of the metal market covers but three 
days for the reason there is no change in the uncertain 
situation which followed the refusal of the publishers 
of this and other journals to accede to demands made by 
employees of mechanical departments. The emergency 
necessitates going to press ahead of the usual time. 
There will be no break in the continuity of metal quo- 
tations, but they may appear irregularly. Under the 
circumstances the indulgence of readers is asked. 

All of the metals are dull, largely as the result of 
uncertainty for which the steel strike is responsible. 
Under existing conditions buyers are entering the 
market only for what may be urgently needed and 
their purchases are small. In copper, lead and zinc, 
second-hands are making the market so far as prices 
are concerned, but these meet with but little response. 


New York 


Copper.—The market is almost stagnant, with quo- 
tations ranging widely, depending on the source from 
which they come. The producers adhere to their nom- 
inal quotation of 23.50c. for both Lake and electrolytic, 
but they are doing nothing. Some of the smaller pro- 
ducers are reported to be shading this price, while what 
are termed “outsiders” offer electrolytic down to 
21.62%c. An influence that restricts the interest of 
smaller consumers is the sale of Government material 
to be used in lieu of new metal. The dealers of virgin 
metal say the consumers do not always profit to the 
extent they expected. 


Tin.—This metal probably is more affected by the 
steel strike than any other. According to figures com- 
piled by the War Industries Board from. returns 
obtained through the sub-committee on tin about 36 
per cent of the total quantity consumed in 1917 was 
used in the manufacture of tin and terne plate. Only 
small lots of spot metal have been purchased in the 
past few days. Spot Straits is quoted at 54.75c., and 
Lamb & Flag at 54c. October and November shipment 
from the East has been offered at 52.871l4c., but no 
interest was shown. The arrivals are ample to meet 
greater demands than exist at present. 

Lead.—The market is quiet. A safe quotation for 
New York is 6.20c., and at St. Louis, 5.95c., though 
it is not improbable that these figures might be shaded 
a trifle in some quarters. The leading interest con- 
tinues to quote 6.25c., New York. 

Spelter.—A somewhat weaker tendency is shown, 
the New York quotation being 7.40c., while that at St. 
Louis is 7.05c. The figures of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, recently published, are taken to indicate 
that there has been an overproduction of zine consider- 
ing the needs. In 1917 about 43 per cent of the 445,000 
tons produced wes used in galvanizing. 

Antimony.—This metal is quiet and weak, quota- 
tions ranging from 8.50c. to 9c. for spot, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Quotations for No. 1 virgin aluminum, 
98 to 99 per cent pure, are unchanged at 32c. to 33c. 


Harrisburg, Pa., and Steelton, Pa., have started 
a movement for the continuance locally of the daylight 
saving plan. Practically every employee of the Steel- 
ton plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. has signed a peti- 
tion for the continuance of the measure. 








October 2, 319 
Old Metals.—The market is quiet and lower. "es 
are as follows: 
Cen 
Copper, heavy and crucible.......ccccccceves 21 
COOOL, ORT GU WG se 06 no 60.606 kd0 00 eens 20 
Copper, Tismt GRE BOTEOMIS. ..cccweccssetocse 16 
Pn:  wéw ase 6 Wks bee a 6b OVERS EES So ] 
UM: ville te eae ebas weed HNN MOOR ORES 4 
Heavy machine composition.........ccccecee 19 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............. 12 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. 1 
Ci I - a wens Rie acd se & & everd.e es WS weeds tone © 
CT ck tan aeieekee arbor iwhas Ker ewes s 4 Fi 
BE kw vinnie wh, Ok w Wad ke a ee We ce Sale 5 





| Short Trade Items 
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The Commercial Steel & Supply Co., Cleveland, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
engage in the general brokerage business in iron 
steel and metal scrap, and has established offices in the 
Garfield Building. Associated in this company 
A. A. Murfey, and W. H. Dickey, who have been co: 
nected with the Fertel-Dangler-Wilson Co., scrap iron 
dealer Cleveland. 


Workmen have started the demolition of No. 
and No. 2 furnaces at the Steelton plant of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., the oldest two furnaces at the plant. 
Constructed more than a half-century ago, both were 
, to have been abandoned about the time of the increased 
demand for steel because of the war and continued in 
blast until January. Their demolition was made neces- 
sary in order to provide an extensive improvement 
program, now being arranged. 


The Penn Aluminum Co., Pittsburgh, has bought 
the site and buildings formerly occupied by the Barnes 
Safe & Lock Co. in South Greensburg, Pa., to which it 
will remove its entire plant. It will be in the market 
for considerable new equipment used in the manufac- 
ture of aluminum cooking utensils. 

The Deforest works of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. at Niles is now operating full blast. During a 
shutdown of two months, dating from July 1, the pair 
furnaces were remodeled and changed to allow more 
room on the mill standings, the roll and housing 
foundations were rebuilt and electricity installed as 
the means of power. 


Claire blast furnace at Sharpsville, Pa., operated 


by Edmund W. Mudge & Co., Pittsburgh, resumed 
Sept. 10, after being idle for four months. Ella 


furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., operated by the same 
company, is still idle. 


The Sizer Forge Co., Buffalo, has opened a district 
sales office at 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, with 


Marshall C. Edmunds as district manager. This office 
will look after the sales of the company for the states of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and up- 
per Michigan. 

The National Implement and Vehicle Association of 
the United States of America will hold its twenty-sixth 
annual convention at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
Oct. 15, 16, and 17. 

Effective, Sept. 11, the Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel 
Co., Lebanon, Pa., commenced the operation of the 
new automatic puddle furnace at its plant, which has 
been in process of construction for some time. 

The Union Smelting & Refining Co., which has 
plants in Newark, N. J., Baltimore, and New York, '8 
planning to establish a branch plant in Detroit. 

The Riverside Foundry Co., Wrightsville, Pa., is 
building a one-story brick addition, 55 x 120 ft., that 
will enable it to increase its output. 

The blowing engines for the blast furnace pur 
chased by Witherbee-Sherman Co., New York at Port 
Henry are expected within the next week and the 
furnace will soon start operations. 

Ray T. Miller, Harold T. Moore, W. P. Barnum and 
others have organized the Youngstown Silica Sand & 
Sand Products Co. at Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Arthur Balfour of Arthur Balfour & Co., Sheffield, 
England, will arrive in New York on the steamship 
Baltic about Sept. 27. 

John Chapman, managing director of Henry Ros- 
ell & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England, is on his way to the 
United States. 


Lieut. J. W. Badgley has recently been appointed 
‘leveland representative of the Erie Crucible Steel Co., 
Erie, Pa. Prior to his entering the service, Lieut. 
Badgley was with the Sherwin-Williams Co. He served 
n France for a year and a half with the 90th Division, 
vhich saw some of the severest fighting in the Chateau- 
Thierry, St. Mihiel and Argonne battles. He was 
riginally reported dead. 

The United Stokers Corporation, Chicago, was re- 
ently reorganized and the following officers elected: 
President, Henry G. Cox; vice-president, John S. S. 
Fulton; treasurer, W. F. Graver; secretary, John B. 
Swift. Mr. Cox and Mr. Fulton were the organizers of 
the Cox-Fulton Stoker Co., and have both been engaged 
n the design of stokers for many years. Mr. Swift 
was formerly a director and sales manager of the 
American Steam Conveyor Corporation. Mr. Graver 

vice-president of the Wm. Graver Tank Works, East 
Chicago, Ind. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, an- 
nounces the following changes in personnel: H. J. Por- 
ter, who has been connected with the sales department 
for the past eight years, is advanced to the position of 
sales manager with headquarters at the general offices 
of the company at Canton. J. R. Comber, who has been 
with the company for the past seven years, has been 
moved from the position at the head of the sales-order 
livision to field work in connection with the tractor and 
farm implement division. Geo. C. McMullen, Pacific 
Coast representative, has opened an office at 450 Mo- 
nadnock Building, San Francisco. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, announces 
that Nelson B. Gatch has been appointed district man- 
ager of sales, succeeding L. C. Sprague, with head- 
quarters at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New Yor‘. 

Sigurd Frivik has arrived in the United States to 
buy machinery for machining valves and equipment for 
making copper tanks. His company is a manufacturer 
of valves for steam and hot water service and is also 
engaged in the heating, ventilating and plumbing busi- 
ness. His temporary headquarters are at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York. 

George W. Snyder, who for the past several years 
has represented the Haynes Stellite Co. in western 
Ohio, has gone to the Davidson Tool Mfg. Corporation, 
New York, and will represent it as sales engineer in 
western Ohio and Indiana. His office will be in Cin- 
‘innati. 

William B, Powell of the Buffalo engineering firm of 
Cundall, Powell & Mosher, at a meeting of delegates 
from various engineering societies throughout the State 
held recently at Syracuse, was elected chairman of the 
campaign committee of western New York for the pro- 
motion of the Jones-Reavis bill recently introduced in 
Congress to establish a national department of pub- 
lic works. 

Jesse K. Barker, for 29 years connected in various 
‘apacities with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 

rgh, and for 12 years assistant to Robert Geddes in 
he hot-rolled department, has been appointed district 

les manager for this company in Seattle, Wash., and 
vill have his headquarters in the L. C. Smith Puilding, 
that city. 

Paul D. Goodman of the Epping Carpenter Pump 
(o., Pittsburgh, has resigned and assumed the position 

‘sales manager of Chas. F. Ames & Co., Ltd., 90 West 
‘treet, New York, the sales department of the Platt 
‘ron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Craig Geddis, formerly publicity manager of the 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, works at Homestead, 
Pa., has resigned and is now connected with the sales 
department of the Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa. Mr. 
Geddis has been succeeded as publicity manager of the 
Mesta Machine Co. by Wesley M. Beatty, formerly con- 
nected with the Jnter-Urban Press. 


J. T. Somers, for nearly eight years connected in 
various capacities with the sales department of the 
Columbia Steel Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, having been 
sales manager in San Francisco, Philadelphia and 
other large cities, has resigned and has been appointed 
general manager of sales of the Wyckoff Drawn Steel 
Co., First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, whose 
new plant at Economy, Pa., for the manufacture of 
cold-drawn steel bars and small steel shapes, is now 
under construction. 

Gen. Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and pres- 
ident of the Westinghouse Church Kerr & Co., sailed 
for Europe last week in the interest of the extension 
of the trade of these two companies in Europe and 
other countries. General Tripp stated that the Westing- 
house interest started to lay plans last spring for 
securing European trade, and all that is needed now is 
the closing up of various transactions which have been 
under negotiation for some months. He will be in 
Europe about six weeks and will visit London, Paris and 
other large cities, spending most of his time in London. 

William E. Corey, chairman Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., in accordance with a plan to relinquish 
some of his duties, will be joined in the New York office 
at 14 Wall Street by President A. C. Dinkey. A. A. 
Corey, vice-president, will relieve Mr. Dinkey in Phila- 
delphia. 

A. I. Findley, editor-in-chief of THE IRON AGB, will 
return to the United States from his trip abroad in the 
latter part of October. 
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JAMES R. FLETCHER, factory manager of P. & F. 
Corbin, died at his home in New Britain, Conn., on 
Sept. 13, after a brief illness. He was born in Jersey 
City, N. J., on Feb. 21, 1867, where he attended school 
and became a machinist. Previous to his entering 
P. & F. Corbin’s organization he had filled a position 
with the American Cash Register Co., Stamford, had 
been engaged with a partner as a manufacturer of 
casket trimmings and had occupied important positions 
with the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. and the National 
Cash Register Co. He came to P. & F. Corbin as a 


manufacturing expert, to assist the general super- 
intendent, whom he succeeded in about a year. Later 
he was made factory manager, a position created to 
give him the wider range warranted by his exceptional 


ability. He was a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 
JOHN B. GOODELL, Worcester, Mass., for many 


years treasurer of the Duncan & Goodell Co. of that 
city, dealer in mill supplies and hardware, died Sept. 2, 


aged 82 years. A son, John M. Goodell, was formerly 
editor of the Engineering Record. 

Georce C. Epwarps, 73, founder of the Bridgeport 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., died in that city 
Sept. 23. He was vice-president of the International 
Silver Co. and was formerly a manufacturer of Water- 
bury, Conn. 

HucH M. WILSON, publisher of the Railway Age 
before it was consolidated with the Railroad Gazette, 
and subsequently identified with the McGraw Publish- 
ing Co. as vice-president, died suddenly on Sept. 19, at 
his home at Stockbridge, Mass. 

RALPH BROWN, sales engineer for the Perfection 
Spring division of the Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, 
died of pneumonia Sept. 22. He was 32 years of age 
and joined the Perfection engineering staff in 1915. 
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DEMAND HOLDS STRONG 


Upward Price Trend Continues 


Deliveries Delayed by Slackness of Workmen— 
Chicago & Northwestern List—Inquiry 
from South America 


Machine-tool prices continue to be advanced and in 
general have approximated the level of last year’s war- 
time market. The most recent increases reported are 
15 to 20 per cent by several manufacturers of planers, 
and by a maker of milling machines amounting to 10 
to 15 per cent. It is predicted that higher prices are 
to be asked for certain lines of radial drills and of en- 
gine lathes. 

Although inquiry has been somewhat certailed by 
the uncertainty occasioned by the strike in the steel 
trade, a surprisingly good volume of equipment orders 
has been placed. The strongest demand is coming from 
the makers of machinery for the textile, printing, sugar- 
mill, dairy, gas-engine, automobile and similar trades. 

Deliveries as a whole are further off, due both to 
this steady demand and to a falling off in the productive 
effort of workmen in machine-tool building plants, esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of a 20 per cent loss. 

The first sizable list of tools to be issued by a rail- 
road in some months has been put out by the Chicago 
& Northwestern, and is for about 26 machines. 

Important export inquiries from South America in- 
clude one for 46 miscellaneous tools for a mining com- 
pany, and another for about 125 machines and crane 
equipment for a railroad locomotive and car repair 
shops. 

Among important new plant construction contem- 
plated is a new works for the American Car & Foundry 
Co. at Chicago, which is working on plans estimated to 
involve an expenditure of between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000. 

There is a noticeable gain in inquiry for cranes; 
but the prospects are for a lengthening in deliveries, 
due to a probable shortage in steel, if the strike at the 
steel plants should persist. 


New York 


New YorK, Sept. 29 

Despite a falling off in inquiries for machine tools, due 
undoubtedly to the uncertainties caused by the steel strike, 
orders in the past week have been at a surprisingly good 
rate Considerable business that has been pending for 
several weeks has been closed. An interesting feature of 
the situation is that manufacturers in many lines, such, for 
example, as sugar machinery, printing presses, textile ma- 
chinery, gas engines, cream separators, pumps, automobiles, 
etc., are extremely busy, having orders ahead for months, 
and they are not backward about entering orders for ma- 
chine tools. There is considerable inquiry in the market 
for export, but comparatively little from domestic users of 
tools. 

Among domestic buyers of the past week are the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J.; 
the De Laval Separator Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: the 
Sharples Specialty Co., West Chester, Pa the Crown Cork 
& Seal Co., Baltimore; the Duesenberg Motors Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., now a part of the Willys Corporation; the 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, and the Bessemer Gas Engine 
Co., Grove City, Pa. The latter concern bought a list of 
used tools for gas engine manufacture. The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co. has bought a few standard machines 
and a large number of special machines. Its purchases for 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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the Harrison, N. J., plant in the past few months, m: 
of special machines, are said to have totalled several 
dred thousand dollars. The Duesenberg plant has boi 
about half a dozen grinding machines and will soon 
the market for more equipment. 


Several good-sized export inquiries are in the mar 
One is from a South American mining company, which : 
through its New York office for quotations on 46 misc: 
laneous tools. The C. H. Coulier Co., 25 Church Str: 
New York, has received quotations on a list of mach 
tools and cranes for railroad locomotive and car repa 
shops in South America. About 125 machine tools will 
required by this export company if it receives the order fro; 
its clients. Six lathes are requ‘red for shipment to Dut 
East Indies, and the order will probably be placed this wee 

Crane manufacturers are apt to be affected very soo: 
by a shortage of steel if the strike in the steel industr 
continues. Promises as to deliveries are therefore some 
what uncertain and the tendency of prices is upward. On : 
company making hoists has announced prices 20 per cen : 
higher. In the face of this uncertainty in the crane situa i 
tion there is a marked gain in the number of inqufr's 
One of the largest comes from the Phelps-Dodge Corpora 
tion, 99 John Street, New York, which asks bids on 
cranes as follows: Two 60-ton, one 50-ton, two 20-to 
five 5-ton, all standard electric traveling cranes, and two 
hand power cranes, one of 3-ton and another of 10-ton 
capacity The Transcontinental Merchants, Ine., 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, are in the market for 50 triplex chala 
hoists, ranging in capacity from 114 to 20-ton, for shipment 
to Japan. The Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Engineering 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, is inquiring for three 20-ton, 
two 30-ton, one 10-ton and one 5-ton cranes for its plant, 
which manufactures crushing, m'ning and cement machinery 
The Cerro de Pasco Mining Co., 15 Broad Street, is in 
the market for five overhead electric cranes. The Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey has placed an order for 28 jib 
cranes for its Bayway, N. J., shops, and the Standard Oll 
Co. of New York has bought a 40-ton crane from the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. for its Providence, R. I., : 
plant. The E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, has bought a 50-ton q 
Shaw crane The Framingham Foundries, Framingham 
Mass., have bought a 10-ton Chesapeake crane, and the 
Nazareth Foundry & Machine Co., Nazareth, Pa., has bought 
a 15-ton Shaw crane 


Several manufacturers of planers have advanced prices 
from 15 to 20 per cent, which puts these prices back on 
the basis which existed before the end of the war Prac- 
tically all machine tools are now quoted at war-time prices 


THE IRON AGE has received an additional inquiry for 
equipment from J. C. Banerjee, Calcutta, Ind., and re 
quests that quotations be submitted to him in care of this 
publication, with a duplicate copy sent to S. C. Banerjee, 
in care of Cox & Co., 16 Charing Cross, London, England 
A copy of this list, which is supplemental to the one 
mentioned in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 4, is on file at the office 
of publication and may be examined by those interested 
It covers equipment for the Bengal Bridge & Bolt Co., 
Ltd., of India, of which Mr. Banerjee is the managing agent 
Mr. Banerjee will soon be in this country and will make 
extensive purchases of equipment, according to advices for- 
warded to THE IRON AGB. He desires quotations on rivet, 
bolt and nut machinery. About 100 metal-working ma- 
chines, and 15 wood-working machines are included in the 
list. 


The American Safety Razor Corporation, New York, or 
ganized to merge the Gem Safety Razor Co., 210 Eleventh 
Avenue, and the Star Safety Razor Co., 8 Reade Street, New 
York, and the Ever-Ready Safety Razor Co., Brooklyn, as 
announced in the last issue of THE IRON AGg, will maintain 
three plants in New York, a blade works at Toronto, Can 
and an assembly plant at London, Eng. A production will 
be arranged to cover about 100,000,000 blades and 2,000,000 
safety razors per year. Joseph Kaufman is president. 

The Wilson & Maeulen Co., 781 East 142d Street, New 
York, manufacturer of pyrometers, ete., has had plans pre 
pared for a three-story plant at St. Mary’s Street and Con- 
cord Avenue. 

William C. Van Brunt, operating an iron works on Four- 
teenth Street, Long Island City, N. Y., has completed plans 
for a one-story brick works, 669x122 ft., at Borden Avenue 
and Marsh Street, to cost about $17,000. 
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Ltd., 15 Broad Street, New 
cf automobiles, with plant at Derby, England, is con- 
ring plans for the establishment of a factory in 
country, to be equipped to manufacture the 
identical with the English manufacture 


Rolls-Royce, York, manufac- 
branch 
ors, ete., Claude 


° . 
on is managing director. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, 


William Woodhouse Chain Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J., 

een incorporated by William Woodhouse and Wilfred 
\Voodhouse, not by the Woodhouse Chain Works of Tren- 
recent issue The company is in no 
other company in the 


Sept 97 


is stated in a 


connected with any same busi- 


It will specialize in the higher grades of hand-made 
die-welded chains, certain chains for the saddlery hard 
trade, crane, dredge, cable, railroad hoisting and kin- 
sorts It is planning extensive enlargements to its 
near the Bristol shipyard at Edgely, Pa. 

a recent meeting of the board of directors of The 
nes Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa., it was decided to 


the thrust bearing factory facilities of the company, 

a new building is to be erected in the immediate future, 

will give approximately 60,000 additional sq. ft. floor 

This will give the company four separate factories, 

each for the manufacture of thrust ball bearings, ball 

retainers, universal joints, and drop forgings. 

Joseph M. 

Building, Philadelphia, of 

sident, Was 

The 

and miscellaneous 
to manufacture. 


name of the Dorsey Co., Ine., 810 
which Joseph M 
stated in THE IRON 


incorporated to buy 


Lin- 
Dorsey 
AGE of 

and 

products, as 


incorrectly 


. 18 company is sell 


nery iron and steel 


Montrose, Pa., 


Heath Machine Co., capitalized at 
has been incorporated to manufacture wood-working 
nery, ete. The principal incorporators, all of Mont- 
ire B. F. McKeage, Jr., G. R. McKeage, and H. W 


Bateson, treasurer, 


Mining Machine Co., Mountville, Pa., has been char- 
a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture mining 
The incorporators are Charles A 
Stuuffer, Honey Brook, Pa.; Harry S Philadelphia, 

1 O. M. Fridy, Mountville, treasurer 

The New Electric Co., 

$5,000 incorporated by A. 
manufacture electrical supplies 
S. A. Dean, 502 Taylor Avenue, 


with 
ery and _ tools. 
Fridy, 
Home Scranton, Pa., capitalized 
Pittston, 
acces- 


has been Patterson, 
and 


Scranton, is 


ers, to 
treas- 
Reading Chain & Block Corporation, Reading, Pa., 
t f an increase in capital stock from $200,000 
100 Ira J. J. Reber is secretary. 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Sept. 27. 

trend of prices continues upward. A number of 
icturers of planers have announced advances of about 
ent, and several makers of milling machines have 
( the example of the company which 


to 15 per cent about two weeks ago. 


f 


raised 
Other manu- 


prices 


of radial drills and engine lathes are expected 
‘idvance prices soon. The rising tendency has occa- 
{ considerable complaint on the part of consumers 


ire not familiar with operating conditions, and instead 
larger output to conform with the increased demand, 
tion has actually fallen off about 20 per cent on 
of labor unrest. It is estimated that labor repre- 


from 75 to 90 per cent of the cost of a machine tool. 


Wit the output per workman down one-fifth and wages 
t 25 to 30 per cent higher than at the signing of 
irmistice, it igs not surprising that prices advance. In 


iti a company which contemplated the construction 
$250,000 addition has decided to postpone the project 
tely, not desiring to make further investments until 
ible returns thereon become less uncertain. Under 
conditions, inefficient operation and labor’s insatiable 
for wage increases make profits almost imposs‘ble 
nment. 


increasing delay in deliveries is, of course, accounted 
unsatisfactory operating conditions coupled with a 
demand for tools. Despite the handicap under wh'ch 
are laboring, a good volume of business is being 


c The General Motors Corporation continues to buy 
f Samson tractor plant, Janesville, Wis., and in addi- 
. Ss made some purchases for its motor truck plant, 
~ Mich., among them an order for four engine lathes 
with a local seller. The Nash Motors Co., which 
as 


ren buying tools in small lots for months, has prac- 
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tically completed its purchases for its 
and is expected to enter the market 
to be installed in its new Milwaukee 
construction. The Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., Madison, 
Wis., has purchased three turret lathes for its new ma- 
chine shop and is close for other tools, including 
Inland Steel Co. is inquiring for 
mill to be constructed at In- 


Kenosha, Wis., plant 
soon for equipment 


plant, now under 


about to 
The 
rail 


lathes 
equipment for a 


three engine 


new 


diana Harbor, Ind 
One of the notable events of the past week was the 
appearance of a railroad list, the first of any consequence 


for months. It 
and is as follows: 


was issued by the Chicago & Northwestern 


Two tool grinders 
One portable planing machine 
Qne hot saw and tube 


Three upright drills. 


expanding machine 


Two balancing machines 

One portable floor crane and hoist, 6000 Ibs. capacity 
One threading machine, 2% in. to 8 in. 

One belt-drive single head bolt cutter, 4 in. to 1%, in. 
One portable cylinder boring bar, 10 in. to 24 in 


One die grinder 


One circular saw sharpener 


One band saw sharpener 


One motor-driven 24-in. slotter 

Two 24-in. crank shapers 

One 5l-in. double boring and turning mill 

One 48-in. extra heavy car wheel boring machine 
One belt-drive bending roll to bend %-in, plate 

One 24-in. stroke shaper. 

One 16-in. x 8-ft. engine lathe 

One 48-in. extra heavy car wheel boring machine 
One 400-ton double and hydraulic car wheel press 
One pneumatic flanging machine 


The Chicago building trades lockout has been terminated 
and many construction projects which have been held up all 
summer are rushed to Among 


these are plants which will require machine tool equipment 


The Tool Co its plant at 
Chicago Heights, Il!., to the Giant Truck Corporation, manu- 


expected to be completion. 


Chicago Pneumatic has sold 


facturer of the Giant truck and the Rockford motor car 
The former company has moved its equipment to its Cleve- 
land plant 

The American Car & Foundry Co will build a 
new plant in Chicago, the cost of which is roundly 
placed at $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The plans, however, 
are far from complete The present works in this city 
will close down and the removal of some of the buildings 
on the land which will be embraced within the area of 
the new establishment is under way The existing plant 
is located on Paulina Street, south of Blue Island Avenue, 
but recently there have been extensive acquisitions, includ- 


ing purchases from the Burlington Railroad, the Barber As- 
phalt Co Paint & Varnish Co., embrac- 
ing about 


and the Armstrong 
192,000 sq. ft. 


construction of a 
at Welling- 
Appleton 


awarded for the 
factory, 138 x 296 ft., 
streets, Chicago, -for the 


Contracts have been 


four-story and basement 


ton and North Paulina 


Electric Co., manufacturer of electrical supplies It will 
cost $320,000. 
The Edison Electric Appliance Co., 5660 West Taylor 


has awarded contracts for the construction 
plant, 342 x 355 ft. on its present site, to 


Street,. Chicago, 
of a one-story 
cost $270,000. 

manufacturers of pumps, 231 Insti- 
tute Place, Chicago, have purchased the southeast corner 
of Dayton and Eastman streets, 126 x 175 ft, and will 
remove to that property as soon as a new bullding is 
completed. 


Yeomans Brothers, 


The Ryan Car Co., 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
has awarded a contract for the erection of a one-story 
plant, 30 x 91 ft., at 135th Street and Brandon Avenue, 
to cost $12,000. 


The Armstrong Brothers Tool Co., 317 North Francisco 
Avenue, Chicago, has awarded contracts for the construc- 
tion of a new plant at 307 to 331 North Francisco Avenue, 
comprising a one-story structure, 60 x 152 ft, and a two- 
story building, 60 x 113 ft., to cost $125,000. 


The Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 154 Whiting Street, 
Chicago, has awarded the contracts for the construction 
of a two-story factory, 80 x 100 and 200 x 200 ft., at 2832 
to 2852 North Crawford Avenue, to cost $200,000. 

Alexander H. Spitz, architect, 105 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, has prepared pl@ms and wili receive bids on a 
two-story macaroni factory, 52 x 125 ft., to be built for 
Harry Pine in Chicago Avenue near Western Avenue, to 
cost $20,000. 








pata mee 


; 
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The Dallas Brass & Copper Co., 225 North Jefferson 


Street, Chicago, has awarded contracts for the construction 


of a five-story factory 100 x 212 ft., at the southwest corner 


of Orleans Street and Institute Place, to cost $300,000 

The Ideal Refrigerating Machine Co., 2256 Walnut Street 
Chicago, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
by Herman W. Kleist, Benjamin E. Burns and C. D. Turner. 

The National Spark Plug Co Rockford, Ill., will soon 

nmence h co ruc ) oO L ir ) plant, S80 x 120 
It ( Eig) 1 stre l veel! Ninetee I ine Twentieth 
ive u _ t SHO.000 

The Viking Pump (¢ Ced a lowa, h iwa d 
i ) rac ( l ( ol i new plant dire 
ve ( rese ld on |] Fourth Street 

I R Tire & Rubber ¢ Sioux ¢ y lowa, W 
€ 4 I W i n he t i i ot ‘ Cc y i a 

| i ( il ock to $250,000 A. W. Kapian 

pre 

The Su \I f ( ! ifacturer f macaroni and l 
ghe ( ] Blu lowa beer corporated with 
$ ( 1 ( < 1 Ww ere 1 plant n that city 
| I Pr le W \. Hortor Omaha ittorney ; 

resident, Zachary G. Allison secretary, F. C. Haner, 
reasurer , A Heinfelt The manufacturers’ and 

jobbers’ committee of the Council Bluffs Chamber of Com 
meée } ny tigated the new organization and has made 

favorable report T new plant will be one story, 
0 x 1380 ft 

The Kansas City Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
u OY yn ( ( ru oO of a $200.000 addition, 
200 x 700 ft ) plant on the Kansas side of the city 

The Dobbir Mfg. Co., Stillwater, Minn., manufacturer 
of eet metal products, chemica closets, sanitary mop 
wringers, et will soon move its plant to North St. Paul 
where ll occupy the building formerly used by the 


Northwestern Frog & Switch Co 
Catalogs Wanted 
The FE. H. Caldwell & Son Co., Inc., Corpus Christi, Tex., 
jobber of machinery and supplies, lost its entire library 


in the recent storm and requests catalogs and-discount 


sheets from manufacturers » 





Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 29 

The American Automatic Train Control] Corporation, 1105 
American Building, Baltimore, has been incorporated with 
$2,000,000 capital stock to manufacture and install systems 
for the prevention of accidents on steam and electric trolley 
systems The incorporators are Calvin W. Hendrick, former 
chief engineer of Baltimore, Loring A. Cover and Sylvan 
Haves Lauchheimer. 

The Seamless Hollow Ball Co., 257 South Seventh Street, 
-altimore, has been incorporated by Charles K. Harrison, 
Jr.. J. Harvey Gruver and Albert R. Stuart to manufacture 
metal balls, etc. 

The Herfurth Engine & Machinery Co., Duke Street, Alex 
andria. Va., is interested in quotations on second-hand screw- 
cutting lathes, 20 or 24-in. swing, 12-ft. bed; and 2 and 5-ton 
Yale & Towne triplex chain hoists. 

The Worth Overland Co., Wilmington, N. C., has secured 
a building which will be equipped as a garage. Prices are 
wanted on drill presses and other machinery. A. M. Worth 
is manager. 

The High Point Machine Works, High Point, N. C., wants 
prices on second-hand bolt-threading machines. Ww. W 
Smith is president. 

Quotations on new and second-hand 54 to 60-in. vertical 
boring mills are wanted by the Southern Iron & Equipment 
Co., Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding Corporation, Jackson- 
ville. Fla.. is interested in prices on heavy duty motor- 
driven lathes. with 28 x 20 ft. bed. C. W. Hendley is pur- 


chasing agent. 





Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 27. 

The Ward Tool & Forging Co., West Latrobe, Pa., which 
is building a one-story brick and concrete factory, heat treat- 
ing plant and office building, will be ready for the installa- 
tion of machinery in about 30 days. It is in the market 
for equipment to manufacture rivets, punches, dies, regular 
and special reamers, chisels, small forgings and _ tools, 
blanks and automobile valves and is expected to begin opera- 
tion in January. J. M. Ward, formerly general superintend- 
ent of the High Voltage Insulator Co., Pittsburgh, is presi- 
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dent and general manager, and A. Otto, formerly w 


ud 
Mesta Machine Co., will be factory superintendent, 
The Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., has been incor 
with $100,009 capital stock to manufacture bench \ 
chine tools and mechanical devices, The principal 
tors are EK. L. Rilling, 680 West Ninth Street, tr 
R. PP. King and C. H. Rilling. 
The Connellsville Foundry, Machine & Steel Ca 
Connellsville, Pa has filed notice of an increase 
tock from $150,000 to $250,000 H A Barte! 
secretary 
The Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
cured a contract from the Defiance Machine Works 
manufacture of a large number of cylinder boring 
and other special single purpose tools for the new au 
factory which is to be erected .by the General 
Corporation at Walkerville, Ont., as well as for a 
of other large automobile concerns 
The Kallmerten-Warner Electric Co., Charleston, W 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by 
Kallmerten and others, to operate a factory and m 3 
shop 
TORONTO, Sept 
B. H. Prack, architect and engineer, Lumsden Building 
Toronto, is receiving bids for two two-story building s0 x 
365 ft, and 70 x 280 ft, and three one-story bu 


$0 x 360 ft., 60 x 285 ft. and 70 x 250 ft., to be er i 


at Oshawa, Ont., for the Pedlar People, Ltd., manufa 


of sheet metal, sheet metal products, ete 


The Willys-Overland, Ltd., Weston Road, Toronto. plans 


I 


the erection of an addition T. A. Russell is president 


Plans are being prepared and bids will be called at an 
early date for alterations to old buildings and the erection 
of an addition to the plant of the Chase Tractor Co., Ltd., 
Toronto A. H. Harkness, Confederation Life Building, {s 
architect and engineer 


Dunker Bros., Louisa Street, Kitchener, Ont., have the 
general contract for the erection of a $15,000 factory for 
the Westmount Improvement Co., Kitchener. A full line 
of machinery and equipment is required, 


Contracts have been awarded for the erection of a fac 
tory at Walkerville, Ont., to cost $65,000, for the American 
Auto Trimming Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Imperial Oils, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., is mak.ng 
preparations for the erection of an addition to cost $200,000 
at Ioco, B. C. J. E. Sirdevan is superintendent. 


The Canadian Linderman Co., Woodstock, Ont., is ask 
ing prices on equipment for electric lighting and power 
systems. Fred Buckstrom is manager. 


The General Wholesalers, Ltd., Toronto, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Victor H. 
Hattin, 59 Victoria Street, Ella Johnston, Winifred Bridge 
and others to manufacture machinery, tools, etc. 


Leger, Lavoie, Ltd., Montreal, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000 by Edouard E. Leger, Louis 
Dupuis, Napoleon F. Lavoie and others to manufacture auto- 
mobiles, motor vehicles, engines, motors, etc. 


The Dominion Railway Appliances, Ltd., Montreal, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Arthur 
R. Holden, Pierre A, Badeaux, Herber W. Shearer and 
others to manufacture gears, tools and parts of railroad 
cars, locomotives, ete, 


The Non-Twist Canopy Ring of Canada, Ltd., Toronto has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500.000 by Frank 
D. Parmenter, 291 Glencairn Avenue, Isaac H. Weldon, Pro 
vincial Paper Co., 76 Adelaide Street West ; Norman L. Martin 
and others, to manufacture lighting and heating fixtures, 
machinery, etc. 

John Bishop & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100.000 by Francis J. 
Bishop, George D. Heyd, Leonard F. Bishop and others 
manufacture hardware, tools, machinery, etc. 





Among recent offerings of surplus Government machine 


tools, sealed bids are to be received up to 1:30 p. m., Oct 7 
at the office of the Bridgeport District Salvage Board, Lib 


erty Build'ng, Bridgeport, Conn., for the following: 6 chuck 
ing machines, 71 drills, 30 grinders, 2 hammers, 1 rip 
tion machine, 41 lathes, 100 milling machines, 6 polishing 
heads, 15 profiling machines, 2 sand-blast machines, 14 
screw machines, 1 splining machine, 2 shaping machines 
and 4 brazing furnaces. 
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Strikers at Chicago Steadily Losing Ground 


Men Returning to Work in Spite of Intimida- 


tion—Protest Against Failure to Protect 
Them—Foreigners Expected to Desert Union 


CuHicaGco, Sept. 27.—The Illinois Steel Co., which is 
principal owject of attack in this district, is slowly 
steadily gaining ground in ‘its struggle with the 
kers. Nearly 300 men are returning to work every 
iy, and provisions have been made to house and feed 

‘m in the plants until the strike is broken. At Gary 

rail mill and the plate mill are running and two 

n-hearth plants are being partially operated, in 
dition to the four blast furnaces and the coke oven 
itteries which have been in operation throughout the 
ke. There has been little change in the operating 
iation at the Joliet or Milwaukee plants, but the 
of the return of the workers is such as to fore- 

st an early co.lapse of the strike. 

The Inland Steel Co. at Indiana Harbor is still shut 
ywn, but will resume as soon as the officials are satis- 
ed that their employees will not be interfered with by 

kets. On the first day of the strike most of the 
rkmen tried to report for work, but were prevented 
rom doing so by a large crowd, of strikers from Gary 
nd South Chicago who were gathered around the clock 
use, 

In the face of this situation, approximately 1000 
nen did manage to get into the plant before the day 

was over. In view of the tactics of the pickets, how- 
ever, the company thought it advisable to suspend 
operations until better police protection was assured. 
Up to date the work of the police has been decidedly 
insatisfactory. 


Employees Protest 


On Wednesday and Thursday two meetings of em- 
ployees, numbering about 600 and 800 respectively, 
were held at Indiana Harbor for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the mayor’s failure to provide proper 
protection. If the mayor refuses to perform his duty, 
the employees intend to call upon the sheriff and, if 
necessary, on the Governor of Indiana. The men as- 
sert that they are not so fearful about their own 
safety as that of their families. The night manager 
f the plant restaurant, for instance, continued to go 
to work after the strike was called and managed to run 
the gauntlet of pickets, but upon returning home one 
morning found that every window in his home had 
been broken in his absence and his wife and family 
terror-stricken. 


In the World of Labor 


The Trenton, N. J., steel plants, including the works 
the American Steel & Wire Co., the American 
Bridge Co., and John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., have not 
been affected by the steel strike. No walk-outs or dis- 
turbences have occurred and the plants are stated to be 
running at regular capacity. 
Steel plants in the vicinity of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
including the C. Pardee Works, have not been affected 
the steel strike. The different works, including 
nelting plants, are operating at regular output. 
The Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
‘S voluntarily increased the wages of those working 
an hourly besis at the works, including common 
or, from 42¢c. to 45c. per hour, making this the 
mum wage at the plant. About 1,200 employees 
affected. The local plant of the American Smelt- 
& Refining Co. has made a similar advance. 
_ About 1100 machinists at the plant of the McNabb 
& Harlin Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., are out on strike, 
with demand for a 44-hr. week and wage rate of 85c. 
an hour, an advance of about 25 per cent. The com- 
pany hes suggested a compromise with 45-hr. week 
and increased wage scale of 15 per cent, but this has 


¢ 
o! 


r 


The Steel & Tube Co. of America plants, including 
the Federal and Iroquois merchant iron furnaces, are 
still down, and the Interstate Iron & Steel Co. plant at 
South Chicago remains idle. 

The Grand Cross Wire plant of the latter company, 
which operated for three days following the strike, has 
also been closed. The report that the Interstate com- 
pany had made overtures to the strikers is untrue. 
This company is st.ll operating its East Chicago plant 
under an agreement with the Amalgamated Iron and 
Steel Association. The Wisconsin Steel Works sus- 
pended operation at the close of the first day of the 
strike upon the advice of the employees themselves, 
as voiced through their representatives in the works 
council. 


Remain at Home 


It was thought best that the men remain at their 
homes until the danger of violence at the hands of the 
strikers is past. The company believes that conditions 
may shape themselves to permit a resumption of opera- 
tion next week. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate and American 
Bridge plants at Gary are still practically idle, although 
the employees are gradually returning to work. 

The American Steel & Wire plant at Waukegan has 
been operating with a small force. The only serious 
rioting that has taken place in the Chicago district 
occurred at this plant Thursday evening, when 2000 
strikers and women sympathizers stoned the outgoing 
workers. Aside from this incident violence has been 
confined tq assaults on individual workmen. 

The consensus of opinion among plant officials is 
that the backbone of the strike has been broken, that 
barring interference by the President, it will be of short 
duration. 

The foreign workers who were the most enthusi- 
astic when the strike was called are expected to be 
the first to desert the union organization. The strike 
agitators found it easy to secure the aliens’ signatures 
to applications for union membership by assuring them 
that this act would bring them higher wages. Securing 
signatures is one thing and collecting dues another. 
According to report the foreign workmen are proving 
so difficult to collect from that the union officials are 
now offering discounts of from 30 to 50 per cent for 
prompt payment. 


been refused by the men. The strike has been operative 
for about eight weeks. 

A new high record for factory workers’ wages in 
New York was established in August, according to 
statistics compiled by the Industrial Commission. The 
weekly amount paid to employees averaged $23.85, or 
67c. more than the previous high mark, in December, 
1918. The August average was 3 per cent higher than 
that for July. 

Employees at the Martins Ferry, Ohio, plant of the 
Wheeling Corrugated Co., and the Whitaker-Glessner 
Co. are out on strike with demand for increase in wage 
scrle of 10c. an hour. The company has issued a formal 
announcement that it cannot meet the demands of 
the men. 

About 1500 men at the plant of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Co., Chester, Pa., declared a strike Sept. 23 as a result 
of a dispute over a newly installed working system on 
the shipways. The men declared that the use of the 
system would cause a decrease in wages. 

The Staten Island Shipbuilding Corporation has dis- 
charged about 500 employees working at its two plants 
at Mariners Harbor and Port Richmond, S. L., because 
the men took a Saturday half-holiday contrary to 
orders. The yards are engaged on ship work for the 
Government. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are matliy consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing 
orders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Stee! Dars and Shapes 





Per lb 
Bars: 
NEE SOON DANO MLICG. s.0aca ss dei es cesers seceeele. 
Burden’s H. B. & S. bar iron, base price....... 6.30¢. 
Burden’s best bar iron, base price............ 6.50c. 
ISD. DANE DANE DEIOE.. is 0556650 veers tee 20.00c. 
Soft Steel: 
¥% to 1% in., round and square ..........622+ dK 
aN ee eS er ee re ee 3.37¢ 
eS ey Es 5 con nda waees woe eb ale 3.47¢. 
ea Oe) MRONNE TE EY BAD «cg. dard okie pi ateie eas ecw wea oe 3.42c. 
Pewmneat te tb GE B/16 bO.ING. Bi iiccaakdsds sca’ 4.07c. 
Shapes: 
Beams and channels—3 t2 15 In. ..... ccc cecee 3.47c¢. 
Angles: 
as 36 i A POE. og kok ec kKainesoean eae 3.47c. 
make ar Oe Sek SRR cb Adee ceetsataneaees 3.72c. 
ee Se ee rere eT 
[36 x 256 In: & S/IG Im: Oe CRICKET 6.6 ss cence 3.47¢. 
OR ee ea eee 
De a Ri TIN oho Rien ORE ls ow eee 
SE ee a errr re 
Oe EA ee ee rer eee ET 
Te RS rica Se ee ee a ak ie kine ci 4.07e. 
es 06a RR IRL sis a naar eet vs ew Ow ad ig 
Tee 5 
a Se tre ert ee rere eer 3.87¢ 
ee Ss ee eS yO ls cnc nere sh baws cee anwiaa we 3.77¢ 
ee ee ee men ere 
eee ee ee BVO UG Che kda dk hee esae ae hwem 3.57¢ 
Si Oe ion ov neces onncos4050600isnneeee 
Merchant Steel 
Per Ib 
Te. Ee KX Se Be Oe FOP. ois oc sae asens cans 3.97C. 
Toe calk, % x MH im. ONG IALMEL. vcscccscacwvecse 4.25¢c 
Open-hearth spring stee] ............eeee8. .. .6.00c. 
Standard cast steel, base pr.ce...........000- .14.00¢. 
ls RR NN eo gc Nag Si’ u ata RON 18.00 to 20.00c. 
oe ee a ee eee ee 23.00 to 25.00c. 
Tant: Piates—Steel 
Per lb 
i Sie DORVIEE icc ds iwc seen ceeecscrOlc, tO 3.9Ze. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per lb 
rea: GS, A ee ORs ale 5 a hee ble a aU 4.65¢ 
Tr a hs ia ar a as eich ce BO We Se 4.70¢c 
a ek ins i al ie ta OL ce ae 4.75¢ 
sk oa chanced awe hSee kere ka ee eae dee 4.80c. 
RN, MO os ok wae ee & kh Vane eGo ee ae a ee 4.90ce. 
Box Annealed Black 
Soft St Wood's 
C. R., One Pass Refined, 
per ib per lb. 
Peak 18 66 BO. ckwnx cneeunls aan 5.55c. to 5.80c. —— 
NGS, Ze ONG D4. i iss sien eee. -d.60e. to 5.85¢e. 6.55c. 
I Sis edb sink eis RES bree 5.65c. to 5.90c. 6.60e. 
TG nis Gate eae aaa wee 5.75c. to 6.00c. 6.75e. 
ON AU 8 ic als a a rca a sae ha a 6.50c. to 6.75c. 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
V/ood’s Keystone Hammered, 
18-24 gage, 9%c.; 26-28 gage, 10\%4c. 


Galvanized 


Per Ib 
ee eke sobs hanes nee kn em ....-6.60c. to 6.85c. 
a oi go ie ais rim lai ep e woe ea 6.75c. to 7.00c. 
eh 2 Bi DOs ins enee sen ee eer ..-6.90e. to 7.15c. 
em 2 Oe Te oe skh ee aba iavetiade@uan 7.15c. to 7.30ce. 
NT aes as i ty la tg gh econ glenn ei ace aT 7.20c. to 7.45c. 
an in ou ids ns Wie ae mI Ww aS 7.45c. to 7.70c. 
ch bean ear eee Lock es eie wes ee 7.50c. to 7.75¢ 


Z2Oe i 
MD Kc icak ve Kk wee 5 otal saan ct ..... 8.000. to 8.25c. 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Corrugated Roofing, Galwanized 
© in. corrugations, 10c. per 100 lb. over flat sheets. 
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On a number of articles the base price only i; 

it being impossible to name every size. P 
The wholesale prices at which large lots are 
manufacturers for direct shipment from mi 
given in the market reports appearing in a pr: 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general head 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 

eel Wire 
BasE PrIcE* ON No. 9 GaGE AND COARSER 


Galvanized annealed........ 
Coppered basic......... a/b be ae 
Tinned soft Bessemer 


*Regular extras for lighter gages, 
Brass Sheet, Rod, Tcbe and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


High brass sheet............. fcdewvert . -29¢c. to 3 
SRST MED WIPES oy ice ses ou us Ceeee ian vans WO 3 
SOU NI hl Ne Ne rg, ae keene 28c. to 2 
PO, Tah ied a waaitn en antanals duthitetokus 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 oz., 33%c. to 36c. per 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 1c. per Ib. advance ov: 
rolled, 


Tin Plates 





Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Grade Grade Primes W 
“AAA” “a” 80 lb... $8.35 $8.10 
Chare oal Charesa} 90 lb.... 8.45 8 P20 
bexse denies 100 Ib... 8.55 8.30 
IC...$11.80 $10.05 fx... 800 8.55 
is.» 26:00 12.00 IX... 310.00 9.75 


+o. See 13.75 IXX... 10.95 10.70 
IZnX... 17.00 15.50 TK dds sv Lae 11.65 
IAs « ABO 17.26.' TERA. o Bae 12.60 
Terne Pintes 
8-lb. Coating 14x20 
ID SUD sii inher 05k eRe SR Ra we ee . $0.50 
DMR sgh A whip ap dec ntse ween pciinite te Mahe adres eae RRM. ae ne 8.65 
Be diicyiatalad le sida aac pene ee megelee ae enact ees eee 9.65 
Fire door stock....... Lie NAR OS ewee es cwee aca 11.75 
Tin 

NE NOs cusp eduacleevanwas jut Seabees . 08, to 60 
NE oye eteonena ibis Ba RNR Oars nes sje RR 67c. to T2e. 
American pig, 99 per cent........... oeeee DIC. to 59e. 

Copper 

RIND 0 i o6 tg dike Cae een dala aig aaa A 26c. 

PI 2 os asacutic ace bike ania wn oia nnn mer ee 24c. to 25 
RSREUEE svcd kas ew cule cane ane Hae ea eee 

Spelter and Sheet Zine 

Western spelter...... CCC Rene ee 8l4c. to Ie. 

Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 12c.; open, 12 1c. 
Lead and Solder* 

APROPIORN DIG TONG 6 566k 5k se vsces coscecccOme.tol ¢. 
SR re eer ter ree ...7 40. to 8'4e. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed........cccccccscees AUC 
ee Pee err rte Pree re ec era SOC. 
NP ove baked bance ee re eee Te sle. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


DOGG OUBGR POO TOs os kissd cca mawes wcmae wie eee cem 

Commercial grade, per ID. ...< cess occas Soe a aais 50c. 
Antimony 

WOME oe ccetexttests keane was bea akebs .. 9c. to 10¢. 


‘luminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent a 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb.....35c. to 3/c. 
Old Metals 
The market is quiet. Dealers’ buying prices are 
nominally as follows: 


( 


Copper, heavy and crucible..........ceeeeeeeeees li 0 
Copper, heavy and WITe........eeeeeeeeeeeecere’ ~ a 


Copper, light and bottoms.........-..eeeeeeeee: 
Brass, EAVY. see eeccccesccccccsscccnscccess olMe 
a ee ee ee re er ee — 
Heavy machine COMPOSITION. ......0eeeeeeeeee es LOD 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............+++-+-10 = 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........--112 


oooh 
Tand,  ROAVY 22 cccncccsccsvcscentesebsbeaveres = 
Vead, OR. <sccs« TTT TTT Te. eee eS ee ee 15 





